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othing so 
N f & In the way of School Readers 
Satis ying has ever been published as 


SCHOOL READING GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN 


This is true, whether viewed from the pedagogical, the literary, or the|crimination in selecting those subjects that interest children and make 
artistic standpoint. Entirely new in plan, these books embody the latest|them fond of reading. No other books of the kind have been so profusely 
and most approved theories of instruction, presenting many original features| illustrated, and all the pictures — colored and black and white —are artistic, 
unknown to other series. The reading matter throughout is distinguished |helpful, and instructive. 
not only by superior literary quality, but also by rare good taste and dis- 

NOW READY: 
School Reading by Grades, First Year, . . . $ .25 School Reading by Grades, Third Year,. . . $ .48 


School Reading by Grades, Second Year, . . 35 School Reading by Grades, Fourth Year, . . 45 
School Reading by Grades, Fifth Year,. . . $ .45 


The Series comprises eight books, each being adapted to the work of a single school year. For the convenience of ungraded schools, the eight books will 
also be bound in five volumes corresponding to the ordinary five - book series of school readers. OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Descriptive circular mailed free on request. Correspondence with reference to examination and introductior cordially invited, 


NEw 


Eclectic School Readings : Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People .60 | Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools .35 | Curtiss's Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 

Latest additions: Clarke’s Arabian Nights” - - -60 McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collec- 1 to 6, per dozen - - * .96 

Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Clarke’s Story of Troy - - -60 | tion - - - - - 1.00 | Natural Elementary Geograph - .60 
Retold - - - . - $ .35 | Natural Advanced Music Reader 1.00 | Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader . .50 | Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire 75 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe - - .50 | Betz’s Gems of School Song - .70 | Van Bergen’s Story of Japan - 1.00 | Harrington's Physics for Grammar Schools .50 
Kelly's Short Stories of Our Shy Cooley's Students’ Manual of Physics 1.00 | Patterson’s American Word Book .25 | Mooney’s Latin Grammar - - 75 
Neighbors - - 50 | Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I — XII, - Anderson's Study of English Words .40 | Riehl’s der Fluch der Schiénheit - 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks - .60 Text Edition - - - - .50 | Holbrook’s "Round the Year in Myth Freytag’s Die Journalisten - « 35 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans - 60! Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics, Text Ed. .25 | and Song - - . - -60 | Syms’s Third Year in French - 1.20 

We are constantly publishing new books to meet new demands in every department of school study. Nearly all of the books mentioned 


above have been published within the last two months. No matter what the subject or grade, we can furnish the best text - books. 
Price lists, specimen pages, circulars, and introduction terms cheerfully furnished on request. Books sent prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of prices. Correspond with us on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON 


New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 


MERRILL’ Already adopted by the State of Utah, City | FOR 1897. 


— 


New Haven. Camden, N. /., Hartford, Law-| First Lessons in Physical Science. ; Scudder’s New History 
rence, Mass., New Bedford, Salem, Saginaw, | ®y Dr. Evroy M. Avery and Prof. P. of the United States 
V R I C A Mich. Hoboken, N./., Shows City, Gal.| School, New and Revised Edition. Price, #1,00, 
veston, Chattanooga, Houston, Tex., Woon- dvimmatanaeoee Outlines of Literature. 
a ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 


New London, Ct., La Crosse, Wis., yy M. AVERY. Price, $1.00. ‘ 
PENMANSBHIP Wise and\ M 8100. | Hunt's Primary Word Lessons. 
lines as the ** School Physics.” Price, 15 cents. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


; School Physies. AVE you seen SHELDON'S NEW SYSTEMS 
y M. AVERY. Price, 25. A WRITING, 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, CO., Publishers, tont-book Used in bracing the methods of teaching leading to 
J 1500 institutions. and correct form ? 
29; If; and 33 East 19th Street, New y ork. CORRESPONDENCE 18S CORDIALLY INVITED BY 
J. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMITH, © | SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


were TO T INA 
IFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 
The most satisfactory text-book for Grammar School work in Physics. The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive, and 
easily procured or constructed. This book has just been adopted for all the public schools of the State of Louisiana ; 
August 30, adopted for the City of Lowell. Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston. 


THE BEST RESULTS. 


To teachers who are not getting the best results from the text-books now used in their classes, the following brief list of im- 
portant publications is recommended for careful consideration : — 


Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of Geometry. Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English. 
Phillips & Fisher’s Elements of Geometry, Abridged. Hill's Foundations of Rhetoric. 
Phillips & Fisher’s Plane Geometry. : Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 
Phillips & Fisher’s Key to Elements of Geome- Rolfe’s Shakespeare the Boy. 

try. (Near/y Ready.) Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare. 40 volumes. 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece, New Edition. Johnson’s Alexander Pope. ; 
Ames’s Theory of Physics. Green’s Short History of the English People. 
Ames’s Manual of Experiments in Physics. (Jn Press.) Davis's Deductive Logic. 
Golden’s Laboratory Course in Wood-Turning. Davis’s Inductive Logic. 


i icti ledge. 
H ’s Classical Dictionary. Bowne’s Theory of Thought and Know g 
Aikea’s Methods of iind-Toaleine. Alling-Aber’s Experiment in Education. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to make inquiry in regard to these or any of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ 
publications. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 


AMASA WALKER New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 
? 112 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 
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VACATION TRIP? 


IF SOSEND 2° STAMP FOR COPY OF 


MER 
Excursions 


Fy Watson GPAer. 


~+ 


iTcHaurs RR. 


= cBosTon MMass. 


A DYNAMO 


( 
( 
( 
practical machine, notacheaply builttoy; 


just the thing to illustrate the principles 
of electricity and magnetism, 
EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 


ie schools, amateur electricians, 
and experimenters, weighs § lbs., a 
perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid battery, a current strong 
enough torun 2 one-candle power lamps, 
ring bells ona telephone circuit,5 miles 
long; will give light or strong shocks, 
no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness i 


ignite coal gas, etc.; 


and nervous diseases. Itisa - 


home and shop should have one, Price 
including Lamp, Hand Electrodes and 
Cords, all securely boxed, with full direc- 
tions, $4.00. Make all remittances by 
express or postoffice money order, 
culars free, 


WOODMAN COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


For Sal 

For Sale, 
The good willand outtit of a tirst-class private school, 
delightfully located ina beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and bas gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom. Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing - room, 
with amplespace for boys’ hats and coats. All these 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum,. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use. The good-will, furniture, books, etc., 
can be secured for the small sum of $500. 

N.B If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils and 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor 
will se/l or rent his home, with four acres of land, 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give 
up or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
prefers, 

For more full information and introduction to the 
principal, address at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1807, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Plan Book for 


No school work can be well done that 1s not well 
planned. Tue PLAN Book aims to assist the 


teacher in making her daily plans. 
Stories, Original and Classic Sketches of 
Authors, Poems, and Gems for Literature 
Work; 
Programmes for Special Days; 
Songs, new and old; 
Science or Nature Lessons ; 
Blackboard Reading Lessons; 
Drawing Lessons , 
Blackboard Illustrations and Seat Work. 
Price for September, or any month, 25 cets.; 
for entire year, 


it stout thread and you have 
FLoArs aif two perfectly formed cakes 


of convenient size for the toilet 


THE Procter & GAMBLE 


z cake with a | 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


LOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GVOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ ) MULTISCRIPT 
_BVERTICULAR PEN / 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT, 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT g& SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 
Ninth Year begins Wednesday, 


POSSE GYMNASIUM. 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinics. 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 IRVINGTON StT., BOSTON. 


Send for catalogue. 


The Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness, of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


83 Somerset St., Boston. 
Western Office: Topeka, Kansas. 


Your Opportuntty. 


THE 


Journal 


EVERY WEEK 


From Sept. 1, 1897, to Jan. 1, 1898, 


FOR ONLY 


FIFTY CENTS. 


That the 
| JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Y Is can be secured the 
. Oul Mends remainder of the year, 
= until Jan. 1, 1898, 
for only Fifty Cents. 
Remainder of This Year Free. 


For only $2 50, new subscribers can have the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
weekly, from the time their order is received at this office until Jan. 1, 1899, 
provided reference is made to this offer. 


2 Ramereet St... Roston 


Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a 
————_) part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars, We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addreas 
Agency Dent... N EF. PUR. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAI 

can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 

ng a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co,, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Published weekly at $2.50 a vear. Trial Trip, § months for $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
ROOM 45, AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


BOSTON: 
3 SOMERSET STREET. 


AND 


de Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York, 


Send for new Catalégue. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Se}iqo) 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
DcBook of (Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor, 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
Offers the fullest opportunities for the 

study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 


EDWARD R. SHAW, PH.D., 
University Bldg., Washington Square, 


Teach Co- 2 Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rebellious four-year-old Tommy sat on 
the bottom step of the back stairs kicking 
his fat little legs and refusing utterly to 
obey his father, who had told him to go up 
stairs several times in increasing degrees 
of severity. After a few moments ol 
ominous waiting his exasperated parent 
picked him up* somewhat suddenly, set 
him down very firmly on a chair in his 
room, and then went out and shut thr 
door. Silence reigned. Not a sound from 
him for at least half an hour. Then thi 
door opened and a sweet little voice called 
out, “Papa, have you got over your tan- 
trums yet, for I should like to come 
down?’’—The Pathfinder. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arisilg 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of thé 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wilts- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


“When you stepped on that gentlema! 
foot, Tommie, I hope you apologized.” 

“Oh, yes; indeed I did,” said Tomm 
“and he gave me ten cents for being su 
good boy.” 

“Did he? And what did you do the! 

“Stepped on the other and apolog 
but it didn’t work.’’—Philadelphia Ti! 


The Journal of Education is publis 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet 
wishes of a large majority of its subsc! 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely ‘ 
dered to be discontinued, but will be ¢ 
continued on expiration, if the subscri! 
so desires. Please send remittances 
draft, postal, or express order, or res! 
tered letter to the publishers, New ED 
land Publishing Company. 


All readers of the Journal should u*' 


Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See 2¢ 
vertisement on second cover page. 
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Number 9. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘* 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 = 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 = 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - ~ Boston, Mass. 


WORK FOR SMALL MEN. 
Don’t hate your neighbor if his creed 
With your own doctrine fails to fit; 
The chances that you both are wrong, 
You know, are well-nigh infinite. 
Don’t fancy, ’mid a million worlds 
That fill the silent dome of night, 
The gleams of all pure truth converge 
Within the focus of your sight; 
For this, my friend, is not the work for you: 
So leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Don't hate men when their hands are hard, 
And patches make their garments whole; 
A man whose clothes are spick and span 
May wear big patches on his soul. 
Don't hate a man because his coat 
Does not conform to fashion’s art; 
A man may wear a full-dress suit, 
And have a rag-a-muffin heart. 
This, my good friend, is not the work for you: 
So leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Hate not the men of narrow scope, 
Of senses dull, whose brows recede, 
Whose hearts are embryos; for you spring, 
My dainty friend, from just this breed. 
Be sure the years wili lift them up; 
They'll toil beneath the patient sky, 
And through the vista of long days, 
Will all come forward by and by. 
Hate not these men, this is no work for you: 
So leave all this for smaller men to do. 


Despise not any man that lives, 
Alien or neighbor, near or far; 
Go out beneath the scornful stars, 
And see how very small you are. 
The world is large, and space is high 
That sweeps around our little ken; 
But there’s no space or time to spare 
In which to hate our fellow-men. 
And this, my friend, is not the work for you: 
Then leave all this for smaller men to do. 
Sam Walter Foss. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Henry B. Smiru, Grand Junction, Colo.: If the 
pupils are brought to see that the demands of the 
teacher are reasonable and just, and that they do not 
proceed from a selfish or tyrannical spirit, they will 
Moral suasion is the 
The troubie is 


find delight in being obedient. 
best method of school government. 
we do not understand our pupils. 

Presipent W. H. Payne, Nashville: A teacher 
is poor to the degree in which he is an artisan, and 
good to the degree in which he is an artist; and 
nothing is so much needed by teachers of every class 
as an infusion of that freedom and versatility that 
are possible only through an extension of the mental 
vision by means of a more liberal culture, 

GENERAL Lew Wattace: If I had the control, I 
should insist that everything should be sacrificed to 
the English language. English grammar is a study 
never finished. Latin and Greek, in my judgment, 
should have no place in a public school. This, of 
course, does not exclude mathematics, geography, and 
history. I would also exclude all history except 
that of the United States, including the discovery 
and settlements of the Americas, northern and south- 
ern. If languages other than English are taught, 
they should be living languages, in which the Span- 
ish should have a primary place. On account of 
the literature behind them, French and German are 
properly to be regarded as accomplishments. 


LEGIBLE PENMANSHIP. 


[Written for the Journal by one for whose opinion the 
editor has profound respect. ] 


In the past five years many new copy books have 
been published, each bearing the word “Vertical” on 
the cover. The educational journals have given 
columns to the discussion of vertical penmanship— 
sometimes from the authors of these “systems.” 

There are two theories upon which these systems 
have thus far been constructed. One disregards en- 
tirely all that has been taught in penmanship during 
the past century,—even continuity of movement is 
ignored, and children are taught to copy painfully the 
forms of print. ‘The other bases its teaching upon 
what has been taught hitherto and merely changes the 
slant. 

There can be no question that children learn to 
draw letters more readily and accurately than they 
Move- 
ment is not easily acquired so as to be habitual, and it 
is simpler to draw letter by letter than to write each 


learn to write with a free and easy movement. 


word as a whole. But drawing is not writing, and so 
long as the letters, made up of curves and straight 
marks, are each made by an independent exertion of 
nerve and muscular power, there can be no rapidity,— 
no real writing. It is not unusual to find a single 
word in one of these copy books made up of eight or 
nine separate and independent movements of the pen. 

Another class of books is based on the theory that 
all letters must be reduced to certain “principles.” 
We have twenty-six letters, small and large, making 
fifty-two different characters, and the most important 
thing in writing is to have each one of these characters 
differ from the other sufficiently to prevent any one 
from being mistaken for another. — It is, therefore, of 
primary importance that similarity of form should be 
avoided rather than sought. The ui should differ 
from the m, the | from the e, and the capital 8S from 
the L. 

Are not all agreed on the following points? 

1. The purpose of writing is to make a legible 
record. Therefore, legibility is the first requisite of 
any penmanship. 

2. Ease and rapidity of execution is the next 
essential. 

3. A near approach to the printed form is desir- 
able, in order that children may really learn but a 
single alphabet. 

!, Verticality is unessential, and the slant will de- 
pend ultimately upon the taste‘and muscular skill of 
the writer. 

As writing has hitherto been taught, no uniformity 
of slant has resulted,—some continue as taught, some 
write more nearly vertical, and many acquire a back- 
hand.—each one finding by practice the slant best 
adapted to his taste and to the muscular activity of 
his hand. 

In the schools where vertical systems are employed, 
the ordinary school exercises are mostly back-hand or 
somewhat inclined. It seems to be easier to write 
rapidly with some slope. 

This later deduction comes from the examination of 
thousands of samples collected from all parts of the 
country. heorizers upon writing may insist upon 
“vertical” or “slant,” or compromise upon the “semi- 
vertical”; they may advocate the “round” vertical or 
the “oval” vertical; but when they carry these theories 
into practice and make up an alphabet of equal curves, 
whether round or oval, they produce a uniformity that 
the opposed to legibility; because legibility arises 
The prime 


is 
from differences and not from similarity. 
requisites of a vertical hand would therefore seem to 
he ( 1) close adherence to the forms used in print, and 
(2) such modification as will enable words to be 


written as wholes. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY ELMER E. BROWN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Different states have reacted in different ways upon 
the teport of the Committee of Fifteen. Tt was 
hardly possible that any state in which there was pro- 
fessional spirit among the teachers should remain in- 
different to it. In response to the persuasive requests, 
1 will outline the peculiar form which the reaction 
upon that report has taken in California. 

In the 
spring of 1894 a Congress of Mdueation was held in 


It began before the report itself appeared. 


connection with the Midwinter Fair in San Franciseo. 
In this congress we had the assistance of four promi- 
nent school men from east of the Rockies; and in con- 
nection with it meetings of various educational bodies 
of Califorma were lield, among them the California 
Couneil of Education. This body bears a relation 
to the State Teachers’ Association analogous to that 
of the National Council to the National Association. 
At this meeting in the spring of 189f County Super- 
intendent J. W. Linscott of Santa Cruz county pro- 
posed that the council undertake for California an in- 
quiry into the matter of the course of study for ele- 
mentary schools, somewhat after the manner in which 
the Department of Superintendence was dealing with 
the same subject for the country at large. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed for this purpose; 
hut nothing tangible was accomplished until the next 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at Santa 
Cruz in December, 1894. At that meeting a plan was 
proposed and adopted, which has since been followed 
with excellent results. This plan spares the state 
council the responsibility of preparing a feeble imi- 
tation or thin dilution of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. It places upon the council other 
duties which may prove to be of considerable impor- 
tance. The plan embodies three or four simple ideas, 
which may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. It is the common practice to adopt courses of 
study; it is much more desirable that they should be 
born into the educational family. A given course 
should grow up with the professional growth of the 
teachers who are to work with it and bea part of their 
very blood and fibre. 

2. If the course is to be a growth rather than an 
importation, time must be allowed for its develop- 
What is chiefly needed now is not a new and 
authoritative gospel of the common school. We need 
to have the combined thought and study of all our 
There should be a 


teachers directed to this subject. 
brooding upon the question, a general reading of the 
literature already available, open-minded comparison 
and criticism of tradition and experience, an effort to 
look at the problem on all sides, There is needed a 
campaign of education upon this subject, in which 
every teacher will take part, both giving and receiv- 
ing. All this requires time—-not months, but years. 

8. With us in California the largest school of ped- 
avogyv is the system of teachers’ institutes. Under 
our institute law practically all of the public school 
teachers in the state are enrolled in this school. The 
teachers’ institutes, then, are the most suitable school 
in which to conduct this class of 7,000 students. 

1. One of the most urgent needs of the teachers’ 
institutes is continuity of work. Not only should 
each institute be linked to that which preceded and 
that which will follow. but the links should rest upon 
the daily work of the intervening vears. 


Gruided by thes ideas, the council committee, with 


Mr. Linsecott as its chairman, entered upon a compre- 
hensive movement, which has now been under way for 
nearly two years. In the first place, the co-operation 
of school superintendents and county boards through- 
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out the state was sought and generally secured. A 
preliminary circular was sent out proposing questions 
to be discussed in the institutes for the year 1895. It 
was especially requested that the questions be studied 
as thoroughly as possible previous to the meeting of 
the institute. A list of books for reading in connec- 
tion with these questions was added, especial attention 
being called to the reports of the Committees of ‘Ten 
and Fifteen. 

Committees were appointed in a number of the 
counties, whoformulated theresults of the discussions, 
and reported the same to the state council. Several 
prominent Hastern educators kindly responded to re- 
quests from the council committee, sending letters 
bearing upon the questions proposed. ‘These letters, 
the reports from the several counties, and a brief, in- 
dependent discussion of the same questions were em- 
bodied by the council committee in its first report, 
which was presented at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Oakland last January. 

The questions proposed in the first circular and 
briefly discussed in this first report were the follow- 
ing:— 

“1. Of the four great branches of study enumer- 
ated by the Committee of Ten, viz.: Language (in- 
cluding reading, writing, language lessons, and gram- 
mar), mathematics (including number’ work, 
arithmetic, ete.), history (including literature and 
history preper), and natural science, should all be 
studied in each of the elementary grades?” 

“2. If any are to be omitted in any of the grades, 
which, and in what grades?” 

“3. If all should be pursued, what portion of time 
should be given in each grade to each of the four 
branches?” 

“4, Can any one study be designated in each of 
the grades which should be regarded as the chief 
study of that grade?” 

“5. Should any one of the four great branches re- 
ceive a notable increase of attention over that which 
it now receives in the practice of the schools?” 

“6. How far and in what way should the natural 
tastes and aptitudes of the children be taken into ac- 
count in determining the work of any given grade?” 

“7. How far and in what way should the work be 
determined by the lifework of the 
children ?” 


prospective 


The State Association provided for the printing of 
a sufficient number of copies of the council com- 
mittee’s report to supply each teacher in the state 
with a copy. These were sent out through the offices 
of the city and county superintendents of schools. 

This first report proposed questions and readings 
to serve as the basis of the second year’s work. Some 
“of the questions which were found to be among the 
more interesting and profitable of the first set are re- 
peated. The new questions for the year relate chiefly 
to arithmetic and other studies in the mathematical 
group. The institutes this fall are taking hold of 
these questions with more care and preparation than 
was shown last year. A sub-committee on the mathe- 
matical studies has been appointed, with Professor 
Irving Stringham of the University of California at 
its head. At the coming meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in San Jose, Professor String- 
ham will conduct a round-table conference on this 
subject, and the work of his committee will doubtless 


be continued for at least one vear longer. In the 
meantime Professor Stringham is  superintend- 


ing work in mathematics in the Tompkins Observation 
school, with a view to a better determination of what 
may fairly be expected of the elementary grades. 

The council committee has forecast some of the 
questions to be taken up for consideration in coming 
years. One of these has already aroused considerable 

It is the question, “What principles should 
guide in the choice of topies in nature study in the 
several 


interest. 


grades?” A sub-committee has been ap- 
pointed to deal with this question, with Professor 
0. P. Jenkins of the Leland Stanford, Jr.. University 
at its head. This question will doutless be repre- 


sented by a round-table conference at the coming 


state meeting. The question, “What principles 
in the several grades?” has also been proposed. ‘The 
should guide in the choice of literary material for use 
question of manual training in the schools is already 
‘n the hands of a strong committee of the State 
‘Teachers’ Association. The assistance of an ad- 
visory committee, consisting of United States Com- 
missioner Dr. W. 'T. Harris and several of the leading 
edueators of California, has been secured, and is 
adding much to the interest in the movement; and the 
crowning encouragement of the year’s work has come 
with the assurance from Dr. Harris that he will be 
with us at the meeting in San Jose in December. 

This hasty sketch may at least serve to show what 
is one of the directions which the general educational 
movement is taking in this state. ‘The work under- 
taken will extend at Jeast over several years. The 
longer the better, if only an intelligent interest is 
maintained throughout. It is to be hoped that it may 
result in greatly improved courses of study; but that, 
after all, is a secondary consideration. The main 
thing is that such a spirit shall be generated, such in- 
crease in the understanding of the problem be ac- 
complished, such breadth of view be attained as will 
lead to the better handling of any course of study. 

The uniform series of text-books in use throughout 
the state, while not an unmixed good, simplifies the 
difficulties of such a movement as this. Another 
large factor in the success of the movement thus far 
is the fact that the country schools throughout the 
state are carefully graded under the direction of 
county boards of education. 

An inquiry into the problem of the course of study, 
independent of that which I have described, but 
closely related to it, has been undertaken by the 
Southern California Teachers’ Association. The 
two movements, following diiferent methods, but 
having to do with the same subjects, are not in any 
way antagonistic, but rather supplementary each to 
the other. 


A PERSONAL VIEW OF CUBA. 


BY ANNA C. BUCKBEE, 
[California Pa., Normal School.) 


[Abstract of address before the American Institute of 
Instruction. | 


Spaniards are true Bourbons, they never learn and 
they never forget. A traveler can, however, go 
through the custom house as easily as in the United 
States. One who has imbibed the spirit of Spanish 
romance soon finds that the reality is to be found in 
smells and dirt. Cuban women may not go out 
alone on the streets of Havana, but American women 
seem to be privileged, as they may walk about every- 
where. ‘The lady visitor remarks upon the absence 
of upholstery, wall paper, and the ordinary bric-a-brac 
If the family is rich 
enough to keep a horse he occupies a room in the house 
adjoining the kitchen. When required, he is led cui 
through the dining-room and other rooms to the front 


of the American household. 


hall, where he is harnessed into the carriage, so that 
the ladies may take a drive without requiring to pro- 
vice themselves with mackintoshes or other wraps, 
bonnets or hats. Ladies always drive in closed car- 
riages, 

The ladies, though they do not wear head coverings, 
yet wear (literally) great quantities of powder. The 
Cuban men, though they do not chew tobacco, yet 
smoke everywhere but in the theatre, where they are 
forbidden to do so. Cubans smoke in the streets, in 
the parks, in the houses, in all the ears, and in church. 
At the theatre no artist, actor, or actress may respond 
to an encore unless the government officer, who is ever 
present, gives his consent, the government being 
paternal, and the mass of the people not being sup- 
posed to know what is good for them. In Cuba the 
milkman drives his cows about with him to his cus- 
tomers, and milks for them on the spot such a quantity 
as they may require. It is the custom always to offer 
a visitor a drink, and if he does not take wine he is 
offered a draught of milk, which, however, is not very 


palatable to the American, seeing, that before being 
offered to him, it has been boiled, or rather scorched, 
sweetened, salted, and finally flavored with anise, 
Sugar plantations are very large, sometimes ten or 
twelve square miles in extent, and the machinery 
sometimes costs half-a-million dollars. Children who 
live on plantations cannot go to school without an 
escort. Indeed, the same thing is true of children in 
ihe cities. ‘They are liable to be stolen by some enemy 
of their parents, or they may be held for ransom, 
Children are very fond of kite-flying, which is one of 
their chief amusements. ‘They, however, do not 
think that a kite is complete unless a knife is tied to 
the tail of it. Numerous accidents have resulted 
from this practice, but it is kept up. Cubans have 
many good qualities; they are devoted to their chil- 
dren, they are kindly and hospitable, but they are very 
slow and unprogressive, are lacking in the sense of re- 
sponsibility, and “the air of Cuba is dusty with the 
broken promises of its inhabitants.” 

In America the ambition of the village is to become 
a city just as soon as possible. In Cuba the village is 
unchangeable. It retains all its rusticity and pecul- 
iarities apparently for all time. It takes a year to 
build a house, and one hundred years to change any- 
thing. 


THE DULUTH IDEA EXTENDED. 


BY A WOMAN TEACHER. 


In the issue of the Journal of Education for June 
1? it was announced that a plan had been adopted in 
Duluth which gives a searching confidential examina- 
tion of teachers by means of the following list of 
questions:— 

To the Principal: Kindly answer the questions below 
and return the same to the superintendent’s office. As 
this communication is confidential between the school 
authorities and principals, a full, frank, and honest state- 
ment in regard to the actual worth of each teacher is ex- 
pected: — 

1. How long has she taught in the Duluth schools? 

2. In what building? 

8. How long under your supervision? 

4. Is she loyal in word and deed to school and princi- 
pal, so far as you know? 

5 Does she bring the right spirit to her work? 

6. Does she complain? 

7. <Are her educational qualifications satisfactory? 

8 If not, in what respect? 

9. Is she a student of educational problems? 

10. Does she prepare her work thoughtfully? 

11. Does she read educational books and papers? 

12. Is she definite and logical in the presentation of 
a subject? 

13. Are her pupils thoughtful or mechanical? 

14. is she weak in discipline? Why? 

i5. Is her discipline the result of successful teaching? 

16. Is her influence upon her pupils good? 

17. Does she worry them in any way? 

18. Is her influence in the building what you desire? 

19. Is she willing to devote the necessary time to her 
work? 

20. Is she prompt and regular in attendance? 

21. Does she consult you in reference to her work? 

22. Does she accept suggestions and criticisms cheer- 
fully and obey directions sent from this office, as well as 
those given by yourself? 

23. In what studies does she secure the best results? 

24. In what does she fail to get satisfactory results? 

25. ‘lo what do you attribute her success, or want of 
success? 

26. Is she teaching in the grade for which she is best 
adapted? 

27. lf not, what grade ought she to be in? 

28. Dédes she show marked improvement? 

29. In what respect has she improved while under your 
supervision? 

30. Do you want her in your building another year? 

Add any statements that would more fully and defi- 
nitely describe her or her work. 

All this is so obviously valuable that the extension 
of the idea is inevitable. Acting upon the very 
natural suggestion of the Journal, that “if the teachers 
should give an equally exhaustive report upon princi- 
pals,and both upon superintendent, and all three upon 
the school board, it would be interesting,” I have so 


modified the list as to make it available for a search- 
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Mg. confidential examination of principals. The 
@ lanks furnished from the office containing these 
uestions are to be filled out by the teachers and given 
onfidentially to the superintendent, who will submit 
rem confidentially to the school board, and then they 
ill be filed (still confidentially) in the office. 
= For a suitable decorative effect for the heading of 
ese blanks the printer should be instructed to 
arnish an emblematic representation; for instance, a 
‘male figure sitting in an attitude of intense thought, 
ashed with glee; drapery, shirt waist, dark skirt; 


Ne 


ecessories, note book in left hand, pencil in right: 

votto, an adaptation of Matt. vii.: 1.,* “Judge and be 

idged.” 
The results from this examination may be expected 
be even better than from that of the teachers, as 

‘stimony gathered from so many and so greatly vary- 

oe ig sources will be so much fairer and more reliable. 
me hardly seems just to settle the status of a teacher 
pon the testimony of one individual (who may be 

nconsciously biased by personal antipathy or by a 

t of indigestion), without allowing that teacher a 

‘ance to offer rebutting testimony. 

f As the teachers are paid by the public to teach 
vol and are not expected to spend their time in 
iting exhaustive analyses of their fellow beings, it 
ight be well to allow each teacher to select from the 
t and answer only those questions upon which she 

msiders herself specially qualified or impelled to ex- 
‘ess herself. In this way the salient points of the 
iaracter of each principal will be presented as they 
ypear to his teachers, and the authorities who are 
ying to inform themselves by this system of inspec- 
m will be freed from the drudgery of readin: 
rough a large amount of oflicial verbiage:— 

To Teachers: Write in ink the answers to these ques- 
ms, and return the same to the superintendent’s office. 
full, frank, and honest statement of the worth of each 
incipal isexpected. All communications confidential: — 


ke How long have you been under the supervision of 


‘incipal ———- 
2 Is he loyal in word and deed to school and super- 


tendent, as far as you know? Give example of his 


ords or deeds showing loyalty (a) to school; (b) to 
uperintendent. 
3. Does he bring the right spirit to his work? Give 


asons for your answer. 
4. Does he complain? 
5. Are his educational qualifications and 
paratory training such that you would consider him a 
perior being, educationally, irrespective of his official 
If not, in what respect is he lacking? 


If so, of what? 
his pre- 


sition? 
Dd. Is he a pattern for pupils and a model for teachers? 
truth compels you to answer either part of this ques- 
ym in the negative, please give the facts upon which 
ur answer is based. 

7. Did you ever see him teach? 
te his ability in that direction? 
x. In his dealings with parents, is he firm, concilia- 
Illustrate. 


If so, how do you 


ry, just, sympathetic, and convincing? 
). Does he sustain his teachers in his interviews with 
rents? 

10. Are his private criticisms and suggestions useful 
d given kindly? 

11. Does he criticise, ignore, or snub you in the pres- 
ce of your pupils, or act in any way that is likely to 
‘taken your authority over them? 

12. Does he gossip with you about the other teachers 
persons connected with educational work? 

(8. Is he ambitious to rise in his profession? If so, 
w and by what means? 

14. In the case of refractory pupils does he assume 
it they are the victims of your mismanagement? 

l5. Does he require you to work out theories of his 
n in your school in order to furnish him material for 
pers at teachers’ associations? 

the principles of 
and 


6. Does he talk eloquently upon 
dern education and require you to 
te papers upon them, while, at the same time, he en- 


ces educational practices which are directly opposed 


read books 


those principles? 

7. Does he discourage your attempts to apply educa- 
nal theories and methods which you have learned in 
mal schools or departments of pedagogy, or is he in- 

aad 1ed to assist you in them? 

3 4 8. Does he worry you or your pupils? 

4 19. In your judgment, do youth and beauty on the 


*“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” As the adaptation 1s 


ither free, I give the original passage. 


part of a teacher or wealth and social position on the 
part of a pupil affect his decisions? 

20. Do you consider him amiable, conceited, cheerful, 
dignified, efficient, faithful, genial, honorable, irritable, 
intriguing, industrious, just, lazy, logical, noble, orderly, 
overbearing, pompous, punctual, prejudiced, querulous, 
reasonable, suspicious, truthful, unreliable, vain, weak, 
or zealous? Give grounds for your statements. 

21. Mention any of his characteristics that may occur 
to you, which are not among those already enumerated, 
giving facts to sustain your judgment. 

22. Is there any marked improvement in him since 
you first came under his supervision? If so, in what re- 
spect ? 

23. Do you want him for your principal next year? If 
not, why not? 

24. Add any statements that would more fully and 
definitely describe him and his work. 


I should be willing, and with that assistance from 
teachers which any one engaged in this work could 
readily command, | should feel entirely competent to 
furnish a similar list of questions concerning the 
atiributes of superintendents, to be answered by 
teachers and sent to school boards in conjunction with 
But when the idea is 
extended to the examination of school boards. it. be- 


a list furnished by principals. 


comes too heavy to be managed in the same way. 
The “confidentiality” of the plan is one of its most 
attractive features, and the difliculty of making con- 
fidential reports to the entire hody of patrons and 
supporters of the public school system in a city of the 
But, fortu- 
nately, the idea is too vigorous to stop working just 


size of Duluth, for instance, is apparent. 
when it reaches this important point. For principals 
and teachers trained to judge others and to report 
thus minutely upon their qualities will naturally be 
both able and wiJling to make their verbal estimates 
of the characteristics of the members of the school 
hoard so “full, frank, honest,” and numerous that the 
lack of pen-and-ink characer sketches will be super- 


abundantly filled. 


THE NORTHFIELD TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


BY REV. JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 


A recent visit to the Northfield training school, 
which has now completed its seventh year, furnishes 
an opportunity to refer to one of the four educational 
institutions founded by Mr. Moody, of which less is 
known than the other three, but whose value to the 
church, and to the special class of students intended 
It is not 
the Northfield Seminary, whose aim is the fitting of 


to be benefited, cannot be over-emphasized. 


voung women for college, but a separate and inde- 
pendent school, where Christian voung women of 
twenty vears of age and over, even if possessed of ho 


than a common school education, may be 


{rained into skillful and effective workers in all forms 


more 


of Christian service. 

Its origin is traced to the many applications which 
eame to Mr. Moody from pastors and churches for 
female helpers in home mission work, and the appeals 
from young women willing and desirous to do that 

There was, 
Northfield 
furnish the instruction required, and there was a large, 
suitably arranged, hotel there, 
ON ned by the trustees of the seminary and closed dur- 
ing eight months of the year. Why could not these 
facilities be utilized to meet this double demand? To 


raise the question in the fertile mind of Mr. Moody 


work, but lacking in preparation for it. 


however. an abundance of talent in to 


and well-furnished 


was to answer it, and in the briefest time the vacant 


rooms of “The Northfield” during fall, winter, and 
spring were thrown open to a new class of guests. 

| Of course. the chief feature in the training is the 
careful, earnest, and persistent study of the Bible, but 
in addition to that is included such special courses 
as blackboard drawing, music and physical culture, 


more particularly, practical knowledge of 


and, 
domestic science, dressmaking, cooking, and nursing. 

\nd then, the the 
students have opportunity to engage in actual mission 


besides school work proper, 


work in the neighboring towns and villages, visiting 
the families, holding religious meetings in the school- 
houses, ete.,thus applying the instruction received and 
qualifying themselves for larger service. It is just 
here that this school at Northfield, in a country town, 
has advantages over similar schools located in some of 
our great cities. It is commonly supposed that the 
place for mission work is the slums of a metropolis, 
but it is forgotten that the country towns help to fill 
When we consider the spiritual destitu- 
tion of many of these towns, and the greater acces- 


the slums. 


sibility of the young people who live in them than 
these.who come to dwell in manufacturing and busi- 
that the country 
“often at the very heart of crises of op- 


ness centres, we must believe 
churches are 
portunity,” and that we need Christian workers quali- 
fied by special training and experience to labor among 
More 


turning to the country for solutions of city problems. 


them. and more are Christian sociologists 

The training school is supplied with students from 
almost every state in the union and from other coun- 
tries, who leave it to go into foreign as well as home 
fields, to organize Sunday schools, to become Y. W. 
(. A. secretaries, pastors’ helpers, teachers of sewing 
and cooking in indusirial schools, matrons of chil- 
dren's homes, nurses in dispensaries and hospitals, as 
well as in private families. 


SEPTEMBER INVESTIGATIONS. 


KATHRYN LIVINGSTON. 


What colors predominate among the ripened fruits? 


BY 


What divine forethought is discerned in the faet 
that unripe fruit is green, and ripe fruits are of bright 
colors? 

Compare the outward appearance and covering of 
the apple, pear, peach, and plum. 

In what manner are seeds protected that they may 
ripen? 

What seeds are wind-sowed ? 

What seeds are distributed by the birds and insects? 
How are the seeds of eatable fruits dispersed ? 

What bright colored fruits and seeds serve as food 
for birds? 

Note the raspberry and blackberry bushes. Of what 
use are the prickles on the stems? Find other shrubs 
that protect their fruits from ants. 

Notice the fruit of the rose; why does it not fall 
from the stalk when ripe? 

Kneourage the children to bring in a collection of 
different seed vessels or pods, 

lind the fruits which are covered with burrs or 
husks for protection; the chestnut, horse-chestnut, 
walnuts, butternuts, beechnuts, and acorns. 

lind the pods of the locust, wild-cucumber, catalpa, 
bean, and milkweed. How are these seeds protected ? 
Ilow do these various pods burst? 

Call the attention of the children to the winged 
‘ind the stray keys of the maple, the tulip, 
Where is the tough skin found? Of 


seeds. 

ash, and pine. 
what use is the light, thin portion? 

Again look for seeds with tufts of silken hairs or 

The milkweed, dandelion, clematis, oyster- 

plant, the galinsoga, ironweed, and cat-tail. Of what 

advantage to these seeds is the tuft of tiny hairs or 


down. 


feathers? 

Find seeds which depend upon animals for disper- 
Notice the distinct forms, whether they have 
The burdock, beggar- 
to the 


sion. 
hooks, prongs, or little spears, 
ticks, and goose-grass should be of interest 
children. 

Collect and compare the ripened heads of wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley. 

Are the late flowers as fragrant as those of the early 
summer? What is the reason for this? 

Compare the autumn flowers with the early ones; 
note the difference in structure, color, and fragrance. 

Have the trees finished their growth for this sea- 
tell? 
Have old trees grown as rapidly as young trees? 
What kinds of trees have advanced the most? 


son? Ilow can you 


2 
. 
| 
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FOR SCHOOL DEBATE.—(VIIL) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP 


69. Resolved, that evergreens are more beautiful trees 
than those that shed their leaves annually. 

70. Resolved, that the Detroit river is of more value 
to the nation than the Delaware. 

71. Resolved, that it is more important that girls 
should learn to cook scientifically than to sew scientifi- 
cally. 

72. Resolved, that an umpire should decide all points 
in baseball and football instantly, and on impressions 
rather than after he has investigated and heard the argu- 
ments on both sidés. 

73. Resolved, that oratory is higher art than music. 

74. Resolved, that a boy learns more by collecting 
postage stamps than coins. 

75. Resolved, that surf bathing is greater sport than 
deep-water swimming. 

76. Resolved, that her granite quarries are more valu- 
able to America than her marble quarries. 

77. Resolved, that modern machinery is of more im- 
portance in the planting season than in the harvesting. 

78. Resolved, that the typewriter is of greater benefit 
to the world than the sewing machine. 

79. Resolved, that public opinion affects the news- 
papers more than they affect public opinion. 

80. Resolved, that there is more sport in “May bas- 
kets” than in valentines. 


SCIENCE IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 


BULLETIN NO. 27 OF BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
The following selections were prepared by Elmer 
Poulson, 
suited to supplement the work in science in the gram- 


principal of grammar school No, 27, as 
mar evades. ‘Teachers may use them for memorizing 
or in any other suitable way. As far as possible, the 
pieces were taken from the school readers in ordinary 
use, that teachers might have easy access to them: 
THIRD GRAMMAR GRADE. 


Anostrophe to the OCGA. Byron 
The Voice of the Wind. 


FOURTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 
Temple of Nature. 


Tell Us Thy Tale, O Sea..................... Mrs. Barker 
Tell Among the Mountains...........cccccccces Knowles 
KIFTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 
Bonner 
The Rain...... S. A. Boies 
SIXTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 
The Arab’s Farewell to His Horse...... Caroline Norton 


The Country Lad and the River. 

Song of the Brook TUL Tennyson 
The Little Girl's Address to the River...... Susan Jewett 
The Dog of St. Bernard’s. 
The Grave of the Grevhound....William Robert Spencer 
The Great Brown Owl, 

The Crow and the Cheese. 
The Crow Children 

The Raven and the Oa] 
The Silkworm 

Woodman, Spare That 
The Old \pple Tres 

Nhe Last Rose of Summer 


Phoebe Cary 
Samuel T. Coleridge 
.Mary Howitt 
George P. Morris 


SEVENTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 


The Spring Walk ......cccsecccccsecccecs Thomas Miller 


A Walk in Spring. 

The Song of the Seed Corn. 

The Four Seasons. 

I Love Them All. 

What Way Does the Wind Come..... Wordsworth’s Sister 


EIGHTH GRAMMAR GRADE. 


Rain on the Roof. 

The Seasons—‘‘How Sweet Is a Morning in Spring.” 
What the Tiny Drop Did. 

Common Things. 

Spring and the Flowers. 

Old Winter Is Coming. 

Winter Jewels. 

The Snowfall. 

“It Snows, It Snows!” cries the schoolboy, “Hurrah!” 
The Snowstorm. 
Skating. 

I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud.............. Wordsworth 


BARBERRY. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


THE 


lew plants present so many points of interest as the 
A native of Europe, it is found 
in this countrv mainly near the New England coast. 


common barberry. 


In this region it is quite established and perfectly at 


home. It was originally introduced, no doubt, for its 


J 


Fig.1. Cluster of leaves, flower, and fruit. 


berries, which are deliciously tart, and when cooked 
A little of this diffused in 
water makes a cooling and palatable drink. 


make a fine preserve, 


The “strings of golden flowers” are known to every- 
body. The stamens are peculiarly sensitive near the 


hase, responding at once to a touch, and bending over 


Petal with 


Stamen with 
glands, 


Flower magnified. uplifted glands, 


towards the stigma. At the same time the anthers 
open Hy hittle trap doors for the discharge ot the 
pollen. This is removed by visiting bees, adhering to 
their lees, and a cross is thereby secured, 


The plant is very spiny, and examination shows the 


disease. 


thorns to be transformed leaves. 


their subtending certain stunted branches, which 


stand in their axils. In the early spring indeed, thes 


foliar spines are tender and pliable; as the season a 


\\ 


Fig. 3. Transition of leaves to spines. 


vances they become more and more woody and righ 
The leaves are compound, but of only one leaflet. 
A yellow dyestulf is afforded by the wood of bai 
berry. The shrub is a good hedge plant, too, as 
forms dense thickets. Tt is long-lived and easily cu 
tivated. Of late a smaller species, with more eres 


branches. has been introduced into gardens 


Japan. [t bears the same coral berries, so charming 


in autumn. 


Fig.4. Unifoliolate compound leaf. 


Perhaps the most interesting fact in the life histor 
of the barberry is its curious relation to the rust o 
wheat. 

It has long been a belief among farmers that th: 
barberry was in some way the cause of the whea 
The idea, however, was scouted, till sciene 
itself had to acknowledge the truth. 


Certain fungi present an alternation of generations 


and the two forms may he so different as to he mis 


taken for distinet species. This is what happens i 


the case under consideration. A fungus, known as 
Aecidium berberidis, originates as an orange-colored 
incrustation on the barberry. The abundant spores 
are borne by the wind to the wheat. where they s 

themselves and give rise to smut—Puecinia gram 
So detrimental is this that restrictive legislation | 
in places heen enacted the crowth 


barberry. 


This is proved by 
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DERIVATION OF 


NAMES. 


+ Which of the following names are of English origin? 
Which are French? Spanish? Indian? Duteh? Which 
are genuinely American: — 

Nashville. Mobile. 


Trenton, 
Elmira. 


Wisconsin. 
Baltimore. 


Wheeling. Lynn. 
Detroit. Portland. 
Ogden. Bangor. 
Manchester. Buffalo. 
Lawrence, Lowell. 
Louisville. Texas. 


Dubuque, 
Augusta. 
Birmingham. 
Albany. 
Arkansas. 
Kennebec. 
Waltham. 


Cheyenne. 
Bismarck. 
Penobscot. 
Portsmouth. 
Salem. 
Haverhill. 
Gloucester, 


STEPS IN PICTORIAL 


TATION.*—(1.) 


KASY REPRESEN- 


BY CLARA ROSE HATHEWAY, 


‘Those who have had anything to do with teaching 
drawing have felt keenly the necessity of developing 
in children ability to express themselves pictorially in 
a free and interesting way. The object of what is 
here written is to give suggestions which may help in 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 

lt should not be inferred from what follows that 
the writer advocates the abandonment of the more 


— — 
- —_— Ss 
exact study and careful representation of forms 
hich must always be the substantial foundation for 
i’ superstrueture if we would build permanently. 


‘le following suggestions are only intended to bear 
one phase of pictorial representation and have 
ewhat the same relation to the whole subject that 
ny has to musie. 
mm =6/ne reason why people in general find it so difficult 
@ 0 Craw is that they lack the ability to select what can 
wn satisfactorily from what cannot, and they 


0 therefore continually attempting the impossible. 
ne marked characteristic of the artist, the novelist, 
7 ct is his ability to select from the great mass of 
2 rials about him only that which will tell in his 
. ork and his eareful and positive omission of all else. 
| My first point, then, will be to offer suggestions as to 
select. 
] \nother obstacle to clear expression, whether by 
; } written language or by pictorial representa- 
\ a lack of definite knowledge. Our impres- 
7 re often vague, but we do not realize how vague 
7 iry to tell someone else. We seldom have any 
ic 


ty in expressing clearly what we know; we 
can make clear to another what we do not 
And this is as true of drawing 
Mv second thought, then, 


tand ourselves. 


rdinary language, 


hted 


will be to suggest how we may know the essential 
facts. 

There is still another obstacle to pictorial expres- 
sion. Even when we have chosen our subject wisely 
and understand it thoroughly, we must select and 
master some medium of expression. Every medium 
which we can use has its possibilities and its limita- 
tions, and we must regard these as they mark out the 
path in which we must walk if we would travel 
toward success. My third point, then, will be to in- 
dicate desirable and undesirable mediums of expres- 
sion with some practical suggestions in regard to their 
use, 

Let us now look around and see what we can find 
for our first attempts in pictorial work. Whether we 
ourselves can draw or not, we can at once see that 
there are many things which cannot easily be repre- 
sented with any degree of correctness or interest, 
partly because of their complicated detail and partly 


| 


/ 


a 
because they do not appeal to us. But is there noth- 
ing which we can find which we, untrained though 
we may be, can express clearly enough to be under- 
stood? 

There is no one who could not draw one of the 
posts of a common board fence, thus |. Of course it 
would be best to place it upright if the fence is to 
stand without leaning. 

T’o draw a second post we have only to repeat the 
first at a greater distance from it than its length, thus, 

|. 
| To draw a third post we must repeat, first, the 
spacing; second, the position; and third, the length of 
the other posts. Should we draw a yard of posts we 
have no new difficulty to overcome. 

We have now only to attach straight boards and we 
have a fence, as in Fig. 1; or add another board as in 
Fig. 2., or two boards (Fig. 3), or make two sections of 
fence, with space between for a gate. 

To draw the gate, first, two upright pieces; second, 
two diagonal boards; and third, the horizontal strips, 
as In Fig. 4. Two horizontal touches for hinges and 
one for the latch fasten it in its place. 

A post and chain fence varies only slightly. 
(Vig. 5.) 

lor a picket fence, set the posts, put on a hori- 
zontal rail at the top and a board at the bottom, then 
add the pickets, alternately long and short. (lig. 6.) 

Notice how we have followed the order of the 
builder. which in drawing is usually safe and helps 
to give construction in our work as well as orderly 
progression, 

On no account be tempted to use a rule or other 
The whole 


ruined, as it at once becomes 


mechanical means to give accuracy. 
effect thus be 


mechanical and tiresome, instead of picturesque, as 


would 


‘rrecularity of free work helps to make it. 


1o not be over careful to have every stroke just like 


its neighbor, for thus your work becomes too mo- 
Variety and ease are far more 
and far truer to the appearance of 


notonous and stiff, 
pleasing to the eye 
nature. 

The most regular and perfectly built fence when 
viewed from a distance loses, in appearance, much of 
its mechanical regularity, owing to distance, lights 
and shadows, and the nature of the eye, which must 


Wy 


| | ii 

| 


focus upon some one part. Therefore utilize the 
power of the hand to give variety by its own inability 
to give mechanical perfection. 

The one quality which the fence does not lose from 
distance, light, and shade, or any other cause is its 
uprightness; therefore strive to express uprightness in 
your drawing. 

There are many varieties of fences, especially iron 
ones, Which can all be drawn according to this general 
plan, and to do this one must observe when out of 
doors, remember and record when absent from the 


objects. Though the results are mechanical in effect, 


| | 
| 
L 


to commence cultivating 


/ 


it is an excellent 
memory for form and facility in expressing lines. 


way 


There are very important reasons for not working 
directly from the object in this free sketching, which 
can better be explained in another place. 

lies. 7-17 represent a few of the fences which the 
writer remembers having seen and gives as suggestive 
of the variety of forms we may find in this one class 


of objects. 
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India has had women inspectors of schools since 
1880. 

Curiously enough, agnostics have always reserved 
the right to dogmatize. 


In the entrance examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Eng., a larger percentage of the girls pass 
than of boys, but the boys take a larger per cent. of 
the honors. 


Nifty years ago (1846) England adopted from 


Holland the pupil teacher scheme. Young girls or 
bovs of thirteen or fourteen years of age were em- 
ployed for about five years to teach the smaller chil- 
dren. These were paid $50 the first year, and in- 
creased each year until they had $100 the fifth year. 
The head master taught these pupil teachers out of 
school hours, and received from $15 to $20 extra for 
each pupil teacher who passed her examinations at the 
end of the year. 


You will need all the nerve force possible for the 
next few weeks. It is a wise teacher who makes no 
social exertion, makes no calls, spends no time in 
company, does little or nothing for church, does no 
unnecessary writing. "The success of the months fol- 
lowing depends almost entirely upon the way these 
next four weeks are spent. There is danger of your 
using all the surplus vitality gained by the long vaca- 
tion before the real strain of the year begins. Econo- 


mize your streneth at every point. 


The Massachiuse tts Editor, edited and published ut 
North Adame. hy Ilenry G@. Rowe and 'T. Fairfield, 


every worthy sional journali {ie 


monthly, The wonder now is that it has not been 


earlier published. It is- the official paper of the 
Massachusetts Press Association, and has the ardent 
support of all New England editors as well. It is 
ably edited, dignified in tone, and courageous in its 
treatment of the enemies of good journalism. It is 
worth many time the subscription price to every news- 
paper office. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHUVOL DECISIONS. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The question of whether or not the state board of 
health, or the school directors of a district, acting 
under its orders or otherwise, had any power to im- 
pose, as a condition of the admission of children to 
the public schools, the requirement of vaccination 
was considered by the supreme court of Tllinois, in 
the case of Potts v. Breen, 47 Northeastern Reporter, 
81. Its decision was that neither had the 
No such power had been conferred on the state board 


power. 


of health, it said, unless by the broad and general 
language of the statute which provides that “The 
state board of health shall have the general super- 
vision of the interests of the health and life of the 
citizens of the state.” But that was not intended to 
confer plenary powers on the board. It had and 
could have no legislative power. Its duties were 
purely ministerial, and the foregoing provision could 
not be held to confer that broad discretionary power 
contended for, to prescribe conditions upon which the 
citizen of the state might exercise rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed to him by public law. As recently 
held by the supreme court of Wisconsin in a similar 
case, the powers of the state board of health are lim- 
ited to the proper enforcement of statutes, or provi- 
sions thereof, having reference to emergencies requir- 
ing action on the part of the agencies of government 
to preservethe public health,and to preventthe spread 
of contagious or infectious diseases. The right or 
privilege of attending the public schools is given by 
law to every child of the state. 
Whether the legislature has the power to make vac- 
cination a condition precedent to the exercise of this 
It could not be sup- 


proper age in 


right or not, was not decided. 
posed that it had undertaken to do so by mere implica- 
tion. No one would contend that a rule enforcing 
the use of antitoxine as a condition precedent to the 
admission of a child to the public schools would, as 
the law now is, be valid, however fully satisfied, by 
learning and experience, that it would prevent the 
spread of diphtheria. And when vaccination is com- 
pulsorily applied, it must, like all other civil regula- 
tions, be applied in conformity to law. In cases of 
emergency it might be proper, in the exercise of the 
police power of the state, to exclude children from the 
public schools on the ground that they refuse to be 
vaccinated. Undoubtedly, also, children infected or 
exposed to smallpox may be temporarily excluded, or 
But this 
Nor have 


the school may be temporarily suspended. 
power ceases when the necessity ceases. 

school directors and boards of education authority to 
exclude children from the publie schools for refusing 


io be vaccinated, unless, indeed, in cases of emergency. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
Nifty years ago, Louis Agassiz introduced the 
laboratory method into American education. When 


he was elected a professor of Harvard in 1847, there 
was in the whole equipment of the university only one 
laboratory for the use of students, the dissecting room 
in the medieal school, and the work done there was 
Agassiz first of all 
irom the very 


for the most part of a crude sort. 
set his pupils to work for themselves. 


heginning, he would not use nor suffer any other 


method than that of the laboratory, combined with 
lectures, and directed as wisely and skillfully as the 


To-day, this 


ability of the instructor makes possible. 


method is the only one considered to be either satis- 


factory or even justifiable. The numerous well 


appointed laboratories, which are the pride and the 
chief test of every modern institution for the highor 
learning in America, and of hundreds of successfy]. 
ambitious secondary schools, bear unquestioned wit. 
ness to the importance of the reform, and to the sue. 
cess which has rewarded the propaganda of its pioneer, 

The necessity of a collection of material for the sye- 
cessful prosecution of his own work, as well as tha; 
of his pupils, was from the first patent to Professor 
Agassiz, but he had been at Harvard a dozen vears 
before he was able to realize his desires in this direc- 
tion. His convincing arguments at length brough{ 
him help, and for many years, as long as he remained 
in personal charge of the undertaking, he was gener. 
ously supported by grants in aid from the state treas- 
ury of Massachusetts, as well as by many friends who 
Through the criti- 
cal period, however, it was the assistance of the com- 


helped as their means permitted. 


monwealth which, under the most unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, made possible the realization of his plans, 
When, after Mr. Agassiz’s death, the legislature de- 
cided to transfer to the president and fellows of Har- 
vard the interest of the state in the funds and collee- 
tions, this interest represented grants to the amount of 
$210,000. In money terms, however, this sum is 
merely a fraction in the cost of the museum, which 
had received at the beginning of 1895, exclusive of in- 
come from invested funds, more than $1,580,000, 
Professor Agassiz has been succeeded as director of 
the museum by his son, Alexander Agassiz, who has 
given most freely from his abundant means, as well as 
of his splendid capacities for business and for scien- 
tific research, towards maintaining the museum at the 
standard demanded by its founder. This large sum 
is represented by the buildings of the Agassiz museum 
of comparative zoology, forming one wing of [ar- 
vard’s great university museum; by the collections, in- 
cluding the time and money expended upon them pre- 
paratory to their installation; by the ample working 
published 
memoirs and bulletins; and by an endowment of over 


library, and the fifty large volumes of 


$589,000, the income of which is reserved for the 
salaries and running expenses of the museum. 

In other the 
Agassiz was hardly less widely felt. 


directions influence of Professor 
The special 
student, the specialist, apparently threatens to  be- 
come a serious incubus to higher culture in edueation, 
but there can be no difference of opinion that the 
wonderful advancement of modern learning, the ex- 
tension of popular support and demand for higher 
education, the broadening and establishing of most 
been ver) 


educational have all 


largely a result of the opening up of special fields of 


of our concepts, 
study and research, and of the devotion of many a 
life-work to the elucidation and exposition of what 
seem to be single, narrow subjects. Louis Agassiz 
created among educated Americans respect for the 
persistent student of one subject. As President lot 
points out in his annual report, Agassiz “demon- 
strated in many of his pupils the developing, exalting 
influence of the thorough study of any one great 
subject.” The devotion of Harvard to the elective 
system has called for some comment and some ex- 
planations, but no one who reads the story of Protes- 
sor Agassiz can fail to understand why such faith is 
placed in the system, and in the possibilities of its in 
telligent application. Lesser men fail to do all that 
he did, but Harvard has seen the possibility, — the op- 
portunities which it opens to every growing mind and 
being—and the ultimate realization is no less sure 
because sometimes slow and sometimes uncertain. 
Professor Agassiz was less careful to inquire wha' 
had been the previous academic training of a proms 
ing young man, as to make sure of his present 
His tireless 


devotion to every detail of the work he felt called 


capacity, enthusiasm, and endurance. 


upon to.do enabled him to establish a standard whic! 
find it 
The examination of previous academic training 


his followers hard oftentimes to maintain. 


peculiarly a harrassing problem at Harvard, because 
Avassiz, and the circle which he inspired, proved the 


importance, the vital necessity to the life of the wn 
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versity and of all education, of recognizing promise, 
capacity, enthusiasin, endurance. Harvard. like any 
of her sisters, might amazingly increase her popula- 
tion this year and next, by admitting to her privileges 
all who asked for them and who would gladly pay her 
fees. She might as easily keep her numbers within 
the convenient confines of her apparent capacity by a 
simple interpretation of existing regulations. But 
the problem before every American college that is 
worth going to and living in is the problem of recog- 
nizing individual ability and possibilities for any of 
the countless phases of progress assumed by the 
civilization of the present or promised for the coming 
This inevitably implies-the prtvention of 
wasted time and effort by instructors as well as by 


century. 


those for whom the higher education cannot or will 
not be the greatest ood. 

Almost from the beginning of his life in America. 
Mr. Agassiz took a strong interest in the elementary 
and secondary schools as well as in the universities. 
He was ever ready to give both time and labor to any 
undertaking which promised an improvement in ex- 
isting school methods. Most of all, he was always 
anxious to exert himself to promote the introduction 
of just and sensible methods of teaching natural his- 
tory, and he nked no audience better than an assem- 
blage of school teachers. It is President Eliot’s ob- 
servation that to-day, in spite of the example of 
Agassiz and of its manifest effects, there are few uni- 
versity teachers who take the interest which Louis 
Agassiz took in the work of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, or who are willing like him to labor 
strenuously on their behalf. He believed that the 
teacher and the man of learning should always be giv- 
ing out as well as acquiring, always be imparting 
as well as absorbing, always be trving to do some- 
thing to advance the knowledge of his subject or to 
improve the means of teaching it. He constantly 
dwelt on the importance of testing young scholars by 
their intellectual productiveness, as well as by their 
capacity to assimilate the productions of others. 

Louis Agassiz combined, as only a few men have 
ever done, the quality of being in advance of his con- 
temporaries, not far in any single respect, perhaps, 
but distinctly ahead in the line of actual progress, 
and also of being as clearly in touch with his contem- 
poraries and within reach of their ultimate attain- 
ment; Being endowed by nature with an extraordi- 
nary personal influence over friends, neighbors, and 
even casual acquaintances, and with a prodigious en- 
ergy in traveling, exploring, collecting, and teaching, 
he aroused new intellectual interests all over the 
country, raised the popular conception of the man of 
science, introduced on a great scale improved methods 
of teaching the sciences dear to him, and gave a new 


meaning to the word teacher. 


THE WHEK IN REVIEW. 

The strike of the bituminous coal miners. which 
has lasted a little more than two months, seems to be 
drawing toa close. The miners themselves have been 
objects of public sympathy, for their lot is undoubt- 
edly a hard one: but the inside history of the origin 
of the strike, as it has come out in the discussion of 
the recent futile attempt at arbitration, reflects grave 
discredit upon the leaders of the Miner’s Union. 
President Dolan of the United Mine Workers of the 
Pittsburg district has publicly stated that certain 
operators promised hint that if he and his associates 
would bring about a suspension of work in certain 
were underselling them, they would pay 


mines that 
lle declared that the 


the desired advance of wages. 
New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Company's mines 


were the ones referred to: that thre pl mised suspen 


sion had been brought about: and now he wanted the 


\ ctrike for living 


operators to keep their promises. 

wages by hard-pressed workmen Is on thine: but a 
strike pre ured, if not actually bought, by one set of 
employers to injure another set ol employers is a 


different thing; especially, as in this case, when it is 
directed against a concern which has distinguished 
itself by fair treatment of its workmen, and has made 
itself thereby obnoxious to employers of a different 
type. 

* * * 

Apparently it will require the resuscitation of 
Sherlock Holmes to discover just how section twenty- 
two of the new tariff act got into the bill in its present 
form. Superficially, the section seemed identical 
with a section of similar import.in previous acts, and 
it was accepted without scrutiny or question by hoth 
But the insertion of a clause at 
one point. and the change of a word at another, made 
it vitally different from anything contained in pre- 
The clause inserted has the effect, appar- 
ently, of subjecting to a discriminating dutv of ten 
per cent. the products of a foreign country which are 
brought into the Tnited States from a contiguous 


houses of coneress. 


vious laws. 


country: e. Chinese and Japanese shipments 
through Canada. The substitution of the word “eon- 
vention” for “act of congress” at another point 
appears to have the effect of subjecting foreign goods 
which are shipped in British vessels to a like discrimi- 
nating duty, for the reason that the exemption 
hitherto given such vessels has been by act of con- 
The attor- 


ney-general’s interpretation of these clauses has not 


gress, and not by treaty or convention. 


heen made at the time of writing: but there is mueh 
natural amazement that provisions so far-reaching, 
whether wise or otherwise, should have got into the 
bill surreptitiously, as seems to have been the ease. 

* 

If anv doubt remained as to the reality of the new 
treaty of alliance between France and Russia, it must 
he dissipated by the ecstatic weleome accorded to 
President Faure on his return to Paris, and the effu- 
sive dispatch in which he apprised the ezar of his safe 
arrival. As to the conditions of the alliance, that is 
another matter. No one outside of the distinguished 
persons who framed it knows much on that point. It 
is easier to sav what the conditions are not than what 
they are. The arrangement must be viewed in con- 
nection with other European relations, and unless the 
‘zar were to be credited with amazing duplicity, that 
consideration is enough to show that the alliance ean- 
not be one of hostility to Germany. It is not toward 
war, but peace, that the treaty looks. As to practical 
advantages, it is clear that Russia gains more than 
France by the arrangement. To begin with, it is very 
convement for Russia to be able to float her loans in 
Franee, Before that became possible, she found it 
rather hard to borrow all she needed. In diplomatic 
matters, also, Russia has found French aid useful. 
She used France when she elbowed Japan out of the 
Leao-Tong peninsula, and got important concessions 
from China in return; and again in the matter of the 
Chinese loan. The alliance with France, moreover, 
strengthens her against the Dreibund.  <As_ for 
France, her gains are rather sentimental, but she 
inakes the most of them. 

In this connection, it is interesting to notice how 

polities has 


the dominant influence in European 


shifted of late years. Twenty years ago, it was Eng- 
land who spoke the final and authoritative word. 


The elimax of British control was reached when 


Lords Beaconstield and Salisbury returned from the 
Congress of Berlin, bearing, as was boastfully said, 
“neace with honor’; after making arrangements 


which de prived Russia of her most coveted rewards of 
victory. Later, it was Germany which was dominant. 
Now it is Russia which is the arbiter in European 
wlitics. It is the fear of Russia, the uncertainty as 
to her real plans and purposes, which has caused the 


k at Constantinople during the last two years 


le 
and more. In Asia, Russia is almost as influential as 
in Europe: and she is beginning to show an interest 
in Africa, which promises results by and by. Austria, 
Cermnanv. and France by turns have sought Russian 


vd] if the closest relations haye been formed 


with France, arrangements have been made with the 
others which tend directly toward the maintenance of 
peace; for, fortunately, Russian diplomacy at present 
seeks peace rather than war. 

* * * 

The close of the fifteenth week since the representa- 
tives of the powers at Constantinople undertook to 
arrange terms of peace between Turkey and Greece 
found the task unaccomplished. Of late, the ques- 
tion of so-called rectification of the frontier has heen 
subordinated to that of indemnity. It is conceded 
that Greece must pay an indemnity of from twenty to 
thirty million dollars. But she has not the money 
nor the eredit for borrowing it. 
hold on to Thessaly, or at least the more important 
districts of it, until the whole indemnity is paid. But 
this would mean an indefinite occupation; the more 
so because Greece needs Thessaly if she is to raise the 
Recently England 


Turkey wants to 


money to meet the indemnity. 
has asserted herself strongly against the continued 
occupation of Thessaly by the ‘Turks, and has tried to 
arrange a joint guarantee by the powers, but she has 
found no support in this proposition, and the differ- 
ence has been so sharp that Austria is reported to have 
suggested that the five powers proceed without Ing- 
land to settle the terms of peace. At the other ex- 
treme from England is Germany, which stands out, in 
the interest of the German holders of Greek bonds, 
for a foreign administration of the finances of Greece, 
and would permit the Turkish occupation to continue 
Mean- 
while, the condition of the hapless Greeks who were 
their homes by the Turkish invasion 


until the last payment of indemnity is made, 


driven from 
continues pitiable in the extreme. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Professor I. B. Poucher has been selected by the unani- 
mous and hearty vote of the board as the successor of 
A. Sheldon as principal of the Oswego, 


the late Dr. E. 
year opened on 


N. Y.. normal school, and the new 
Wednesday of this week, September 8. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame will establish in Washing- 
ton a woman's college, under the direction of the Catho- 
lic University. This institution will be known as Trinity 
College, and will be of the same grade as Vassar, The 
age required for admission will be seventeen years, and 
the courses will be of four years’ duration. 

The site for the new Paul Revere school at the North 
End of Boston will cost a quarter of a million dollars, an 
immense sum for land upon which to erect a building. 

The new South Boston high school building was to 
have been ready for occupancy, but it has not been begun 
because of difficulty about getting the land. 

Miss Frances J. Dyer of the Congregationalist is to con- 
duct classes in the study of ‘current history” at private 
residences in and about Boston the coming winter. Her 
topics are: “We and Our Neighbors,” “A Group of 
Modern Novels,” “New Marvels in Science,’ “Three 
Catherines.” “Some Lost Arts in Home-making,” and 
“Queens of To-day.” 

A. J. Cheney of Chicago, Western representative of 
Webster’s dictionaries, is one of the leaders of the G, A. 
R., having been a major in the Forty-ninth Wisconsin 
Volunteers, member of Phil Sheridan post, No. 615, Chi- 
cago, and adjutant on the National staff. His educa- 
tional friends can well understand his popularity and con- 
sequent influence in Grand Army cireles. He made his 
annual visit to New England in connection with the 
Buffalo meeting. 

The choice of A. W. Edson of the board of agents of 
the Massachusetts state board of education by the nomi- 
nating committee as assistant superintendent of Greater 
New York in place of A. B. Poland, resigned because of 
large business interests, was every way wise if the se- 
lection must be made outside the city. Mr. Edson is a 
graduate of Dartmouth, taught for several years as prin- 
cipal of a New England normal school, was superintend- 
and of Jersey City, N. J., and has 
practically, one of the assistant 


ent of Attleboro, Mass., 
been for several years, 
state superintendents of schools in Massachusetts. This 
makes the fifth Massachusetts man recently chosen by 
New York City, Messrs. Marble and Meleney of the 
supervisory force and Messrs. Wight and Goodwin, two 
of the high school men, being Massachusetts men mak- 
ing their fame in that state, although all were not elected 


directly from that state, as Goodwin and Edson were. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


uerists of this department are requested to send 
1 addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
direct any personal 


[Contributors and q 
their correct names an¢ 
for use, but that we may know to whom to 
correspondence. } 


FROM MISS WILLARD. 


AN APPRECIATIVE WORD 
long wished that Miss Ella Gilbert Ives (who, 
Purington, conducts the Shawmut 


I have 
with Dr. Louise C. 
school for girls in Dorchester, Mass.) might see her way 
clear to go to other schools, seminaries, and colleges for 
and give the results of her bird studies. Miss 
Ives has already become a well-known writer on the sub- 
ject, being a born child of “the outdoors.’’ She took up 
the study at first as a recreation from her remarkably 
successful work as a teacher, which proves that: it was 
done from love, as everything must be that is worth do- 


women, 


ing; she is a poet as well as a student, and her articles 
combine both qualities, while many of her poems are 
gems, not only in sentiment, but in form. 

Miss Ives is an authority on the subject of our winged 
neighbors, and few experiences would be likely to tell 
more favorably on the character of young women than to 
be attracted by her rare example and persuasive teach- 
ings into the nature studies that she has found at once 
so fascinating and so helpful. 

I notice that our bird talkers are finding a congenial 
field in women’s colleges, and as Miss Ives is a thorough- 
going, white-ribbon woman, the talks she gives might 
well be utilized to win the attendance of those who are 
not wont to company with us. The subject of bird study 
is becoming more interesting to intelligent women every 
year, and we have not enough experts “to go around,” 
hence it seems to me an act of public beneficence to bring 
the merits of this scholarly, but modest, woman to the 
notice of a larger circle than has as yet enjoyed hearing 
her words of gentle wisdom. 

Dr. Purington, who was a schoolmate of Miss Ives at 
Mt. Holyoke, and her life-long friend and associate, ap- 
preciates the bearing of her work as an adjunct to the 
department of health—-outdoor science being the chiet 
cornerstone in the doctor’s level-headed way of thinking. 

Frances E. Willard. 


WHAT AN AMERICAN CONSUMES. 


Each individual in the United States consumes yearly, 
on the average, as follows: 


orn ANG POT) 17.00 pounds 


It costs the people of the United States more for liquor 
than for bread and meat together. 

It is commonly stated that the period of depression 
during the past five vears has been found due to the ad- 
verse direction of the balance of trade, but so far as 
commodities are concerned, this balance has been in our 
favor. Thus, in 1895 the imports to the United States 
were $731,000,000: the exports $807,000,000, leaving a 
balance of $66,000,000 in our favor. In the four years 
preceding, the annual balance has been somewhat 
greater; in 1892 it was $150,000,000. The trade in bonds 
and securities has undoubtedly declined, as well as the 
trade in commodities, but a study of the figures fails to 
convince one that either has been a preponderating cause 
in producing the crisis we have just stemmed. 

J. W. Redway, in Le Temps. 


O 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
Who wrote “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’’? 
©; 
Emma Willard, the most famous woman. teacher 
America has even known, wrote “Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep.” 
—, 
When was the town of Puliman founded? X. 
In 1880. 
oO 
Which college first granted real degrees to women? 
B. 
Oberlin was the first college to grant a real degree to 
1 woman 
What are “Pliny’s doves’? Where are they? 
(1) One of the 


finest and most celebrated mosaics de 

seribed hy p \ ‘ 

Plin and called, from his description 
It represents four doves drinking, (2) 


In the Hall of the Doves 


at Rome 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Based on McLellan 
and Dewey’s “Psychology of Number.” By J. A. Mc- 
Lellan and A. F. Ames. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 3846 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Dr. McLellan is making the most intelligent and heroic 
fight of the day against the “deplorable reaction” against 
arithmetic as a school study. He thinks the reaction due 
to the irrational methods of teaching. This book is pre- 
pared for the purpose of giving arithmetic its rightful 
place by having it taught on sound psychological princi- 
ples, making it in very truth “the logic of the public 
schools,” “an unrivaled means of mental discipline.” 

Number is measurement making a vague whole definite. 
The book from the beginning stimulates and promotes 
that spontaneous action of the mind by which undefined 
wholes are viewed through units of measurement. True 
conception of number is a prime necessity, a false idea 
of number dulls perception and reason, cultivates habits 
of inaccurate and disconnected attention, making the sub- 
ject practically worthless for mental discipline. 

It is a radical departure to haye a text-book in arithme- 
tic prepared with a new idea of number running through 
the whole work, as it does here. The ‘idea’ of Dr. Mc- 
Lellan is well brought out in his treatment of the ‘‘four” 
fundamental operations and fractions. Addition and sup- 
traction are not “two” rules, addition and multiplication 
are not “identical” operations, multiplication and divi- 
sion are not ‘two processes.” The ideas of multiplication 
and division are ‘implicit’ in all fundamental operations, 
and become “explicit” in fractions. Every rule in frac- 
tions has a meaning, and therefore has an interest that 
leads to facile mastery. 

No text-book has appeared in our day in whose use in 
the schools so many educators have been interested as 
will be in this. Every school that makes an early success 
of it is sure to be much visited by those who are desirous 
of knowing the practical value of the “McLellan and 
Dewey”’ theory of number. 

ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By Julia M. Colton. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 
301 pp. 

Switzerland is as romantic in history as in scenery, and 
her heroes are as rugged as her Alps, and her institutions 
as her lakes. Miss Colton is to be congratulated that the 
story of this people and their institutions has been left 
for her, and the readers are to be congratulated that this 
master in the art of delineating character, describing 
scenes and defining philosophical movements, has pre- 
sented with charming phrase and vivacious spirit the im- 
portant events and interesting details which have made 
the reform movements and characters of Switzerland of 
special interest to liberty-loving Americans. 


MODES OF MOTION; OR, MECHANICAL CONCEP- 
TIONS OF PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. By A. E. Dol- 
bear. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 119 pp. 
Professor Dolbear has contributed more to the scholas- 

tic fame of Tufts, probably, than has any professor for any 
other New England college in recent years. An electri- 
cian, a scientist, author, and teacher, he is no less a phil- 
osopher, and this conception of the mechanics of physi- 
cal phenomena represents all phases of Professor Dol- 
bear’s intellectual equipment. 

It would be difficult to find another book the reading of 
which would be so stimulating as this from either the 
scientific or the philosophical standpoint. It is the work 
of a master in many lines, an observer, a thinker. and all 
from the “right point of view’; and it is an education 
as well as a pleasure to read his paragraphs. Professor 
Dolbear’s reasoning is so simple as to be fascinating. 
Matter is discontinuous, the ether is continuous. Matter 
is limited, the ether is unlimited. Matter is heterogene- 
ous, atomic, with definite structure, gravitates, is fric- 
tionable, aeolotropic, chemically selective, its elements are 
harmonically related, it embodies energy, is an energy 


transformer, is elastic, has density, is heatable, is inde- 

structible, inertiative, magnetic, exists in several states. 

Sensation depends upon matter. The ether is unlike mat- 

ter in all these respects, except that it also has energy, is 

elastic, has density, is indestructible, and is inertiative 
conditionally. 

Having studied the conditions of matter and the ether 
in this way, he treats with good effect of the transforma- 
tion of motion through a study of mechanical, therial, 
magnetic, chemical, and physiological manifestations of 
electrical phenomena, until it is clear that “every atom 
has what may be loosely called an electro-magnetic grip 
upon the whole of the ether, and any change in the former 
brings a change in the latter.” “Spinning atomic magnets 
seem capable of developing all the electrical phenomena 
we meet.” 

LANGUAGE LESSONS. Book I., 145 pp.; Book I1., 188 
pp. By Charles De Garmo. New York and Chicago: 
Werner Schcol Book Company. 

President DeGarmo has prepared on scientific principles 
two eminé@ntly practical school books which provide in 
abundance progressive exercise in composition, and, at 
the sametime, an “inductive approach to grammar.” 
Through both books the use of sentences for grammatical 
purposes and of exercises in composition for language 
uses zo hand in band. In attaining the ends aimed at, 
the author has based his language exercises upon the 
occupations of men, the facts of nature and of history, 
and upon a few masterpieces of literature. This is ‘‘cor- 
relation” which every one can appreciate, and the fruits 
of which they will be only too glad to appropriate. The 
editor of this journal has long insisted that all school ex- 
ercises should feed the mind as well as train its powers, 
and never has he found a better illustration than in these 
books, in which the child is equipping the mind as thor- 
oughly with valuable information about nature and 
human nature as though he was not seeking ease and ac- 
curacy in the expression of thought. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES AND SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 545 pp. Price, $1.75. 

As to the character and style of this book, the reader 
needs only to be told that Mark Twain wrote it. The 
numerous illustrations are apt and forceful. 

The American claimant of an English earldomis Colonel 
Sellers. Viscount Berkeley, a son of the holder of the 
title, regarding the claim good, sails for America. Here 
he assumes the name of Howard Tracy, sets himself to 
work to earn a living, and becomes familiar, in time, with 
the nature of our Democratic institutions. Ere long 
Tracy meets Sally Sellers, a daughter of Colonel Sellers. 
They form an acquaintance, fall in love, and after num- 
erous misunderstandings and reconciliations, they marry. 
This story begins well, is full of exciting incidents, and 
ends well. The reader will ask for nothing more. 

Next comes “Merry Tales—The Private History of a 
Campaign that Failed.’”’ The author discourses upon 
“luck,’’ relates a curious experience, tells about ‘Mrs. 
Williams and the Lightning,’ and, in the two last sto- 
ries, records a private play in three acts, called “Meister- 
schaft.”” There are many characteristic passages of spe- 
cial interest in the book. 


A LABORATORY COURSE IN WOOD-TURNING. By 
Michael Joseph Golden, M. E., Professor of Practical 
Mechanics, Purdue University. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 69 pp. 

The practice of wood-turning is an art, but very little 
has ever been published as to the best method of perform- 
ing the operations. Here we have a series of exercises, 
each one fully illustrated, designed to give the operator 
command of the more commonly-used tools, using each 
for the operations for which it is especially fitted. The 
introduction to this work gives seven figures illustrating 
the essentials in the art of using machinery, and describ- 
ing each part of the machine and the work it will do. 
Twelve exercises follow, the four first of which are of spe- 
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Vertical Writing. 


THE BOSTON BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


(Messrs. Ellis Petersen, R. C. Metcalf, G. H. Conley, G. H. Martin, W. S. Parker, and Miss Sarah L, Arnold), 
in their report to the Text-Book Co1:mittee, say: 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 
embodies most fully the principles of teach- 
ing penmanship which the Board approves. 


SUPT. E. P. SEAVER 


stated before the Boston School Committee 
that with the Superintendent and Super- 
visors, “there was a decided preference for 
the Natural System of Vertical Writing.” 
“UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST SERIES.” 


kK. W. SCRIPTURE, Instructor in Experimental Psychology, Yale University : 


*‘In my college 


ctu am accustomed to state various requirements for instruction in 
writing, based strictly on psychological principles. [T never expected to find a copy book that fulfilled 


them. Your Vertical Writing Series does so almost perfectly ; it is unquestionably the best series 


And many hundred other [| have ever seen.” 
cities and towns. 
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NEW VOLUME. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold, 


; And their Influence on English Education. 
The By Six Josuua G. Fircn, LL.D., late In- 
spector of Training Colleges in England, 
Great and Lecturer on Education at the Univer- 

of Cambridge. 12mo. $1.00, 
Educ ators 7 The great service rendered by the Master of Rugby 
¢ tothe youth of several generations in inspiring a 
EDITED BY 2° love of study, and the faithful work of his even 
more distinguished son in broadening the charac- 
NICHOLAS ter of primary and secondary education, are here 
MURRAY pointed out with precision, while the discussion of 
BUTLER.> Matthew Arnold's less special literary work appeals 


to a wider than the educational public. 


Previous Volumes. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL 
IDEALS. By THomaAs Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo. 
$1.00, wer. 

ALCUIN AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS. By Prof. ANDREW F. WEst, Princeton Uni- 
versity. I2mo. $1.00, 

ABELARD AND THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 
OF UNIVERSITIES. By JuLEs Compayre, 
Rector of the University of Lyons, France. 12mo. $1.25, ev. 

LOYOLA AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE 
JESUITS. By Rev. THoMas HUGHES, S.J. 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 

FROEBEL AND EDUCATION THROUGH SELF- 
ACTIVITY. By H. CourTHoPE BowEN, formerly Lecturer 
on Education in Cambridge University. I2mo, $1.00, wet. 

HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. By CHARLEs 
DeGARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo. 
$1.00, 


—-——-Q-—- 


The New Psychology, 


(The Contemporary Science Series.) By E. W. SCRIPTURE. 
12mo. $1 25. 

The scholastic distinction between sensation and perception, the 

“forces” of attention, memory, etc., are thrown aside In this volume, 

the whole domain of mental life being treated im relation to time 


energy, and space. From this point of view, Psychology takes on an 


entirely new aspect, and is seen In its true neaning asan experimental | 


science in closest relation to the physical sciences. 


A catalogue of previous and forthcoming volumes in the series 


supplied on application. 


Scribner's New 


School and College 


Books. 


A Short History of Mediaeval Europe. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., Professor of History in 
the University of Chicago. 12mo. $1.25, met. 

Adapted as this book expressly is to the requirements of Prepar- 
atory Schools, it will undoubtedly be welcomed as supplying a very 
great need. Its publication has been frequently urged by those ac- 
quainted with the author’s larger book, “EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE 
Ace,” which is a college text-book of remarkable excellence and ex- 
tensively in use. In this smaller book the essential facts of the period 
of history between the first and the sixteenth centuries are adequately 
treated in a style suited to the beginning student. These marks of 
excellence will impress the reader at once: The entire period is cov- 
ered in one small volume; the arrangement is topical, and the narra- 
tive is interesting. The volume contains 326 pages, 10 maps, 10 chron- 
Ological tables, and a complete index. Teachers of the subject 
should examine the book at once with reference to class use. 


Middle Period — 1817--1860. 
By Joun W. BurGess, Professor of His- 
tory, Political Science, and International 
Law in Columbian University. 12mo. 
$1.75. 

The Colonial Era — 1492--1756. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
12mo, 348 pages. $1.25. 


American 


History 
| The French War and the Revolution —- 1756--1783. 


By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of 
History in Columbia University. 12mo, 
409 pages. $1.2 

e000 The Making of the Nation — 1783--1817. 

By General FRANcIS A. WALKER, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 12mo, 314 pages. $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
| New York. 


Series, 


The State of Washington 


HAS JUST ADOPTED 


Ladd’s Primer of Psychology 


FOR USE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE, 
I2mo, 226 pages. $1.00, met. 


As an Elementary Text-Book in Psychology, this has proved 
so well adapted to the demands that eight editions have been 
required. It has recently been adopted as a text-book in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Middleboro, Mass.; Rhode Island State Normal School, 
Kansas Normal College, New Hampshire State Normal School, 
Los Angeles State Normal School, Wellesley College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and in the sixth edition, within one year after 
publication. 


I. THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION (55 B.C.-1135 A.D.). By C. 


G. Ronertson, B.A., Fellowof All Souls @@® 
College. 
IlL—KING AND BARONAGE (A.D, 1135- The 


1328). By W. B. Hurron, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College. 


II.—THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


Oxford 
(A.D. 1328-1485). By C. W. C. OMAN, 
M.A., Editur of the series. prefar- Manuals 


ation, 
IV.—ENGLAND AND THE REFORMA- $ of 
TION (A. D. 1485-1603). By G. W. | 
PowERs, M.A., sometime scholar of New 
College. [/n preparation. English 
V.—KING AND PARLIAMENT (A. D 2 
1603-1714). B.G. 1. WAKELING, M.A., History. 
Fellow of Braset ose College. 
VI.—THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH 
50 cents, net, 
EMPIRE (A.D. 1714-1832), By AR each. 
THUR HASSALL, M.A., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, 


cial importance. They deal with the material to be used, “Harold” and Swift's ‘““Gulliver’s Travels’; Hawthorne’s 


illustrates how to perform a 


and each explains and 
For instance, to turn a smooth 


specified piece of work. i 
eylinder and-mark spaces across it; to cut beads and 
fillets: to cut compound curves; to make chisel handles 
of different forms; to turn a ball inside of one already 


turned. The author has done a valuable service for the 


practical mechanic. 

STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. New York: Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. Paper, single numbers, 
12% cents: double numbers, 20 cents. Cloth, single 
numbers, 20 ceuts; double numbers, 30 cents. Single 

numbers, 64 to 128 pages; double numbers, 160 to 224 


pages. 

This “Standard Literature Series’ is one of the best 
contributions to supplementary reading that has been 
made in these later days. There are already twenty-six 
numbers, including selections from seventeen Standard 
American, English, and French authors. The first class 
in this series consists of complete and unabridged selec- 
tions from standard authors, such as “Evangeline,’ “Lady 
of the Lake,” “Enoch Arden,” I'wice-Told Tales, ““Won- 
der Book,” and expert selections from the “Sketch Book, 
“Tales of the Alhambra,” “Knickerbocker History of 
New York,” and Byron’s “Childe Harold,” with “The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” and other poems, complete. 

The second class consists of standard novels admirably 
abridged for grammar school reading. The abridgment 
consists of the elimination of the tedious details which 
are often so tiresome to young readers—and to some not 
so young—as to make their reading out of the question, 
and also of all incidents and allusions whose questionable 
character makes them unsuited to children. Each story, 
however, is complete and in the exact language of the 
author. Every story is short enough to read in the 
limited time of a school term: 

Another great feature of the books is the “notes” 
plaining every historical and classical allusion, which 
makes it easy for a child to read understandingly. The 
price, twelve and one-half cents single numbers, twenty 
cents double numbers, is within reach of every school, 

There is no way in which the schools can so thoroughly 
exorcise from the home and from the secret haunts of chil- 
dren that vicious literature, which is driving some chil- 


exe 


dren to lives of vagrancy or crime, as by the cultivation of 
a taste for good reading and the establishing of the habit 
of reading the good things of literature in an interesting 
way. No amount of moralizing or of theorizing about 
what should be read is of any avail unless the child reads 
enough of the masters to enjoy the good so thoroughly 
that weak and visionary reading is distasteful. Among 
books already prepared are the following: Cooper's 
“Spy,” “Pilot,” and “Deerslayer’; Scott's “Rob Roy,” 
“Kenilworth,” “Tvanhoe.”’ and ‘“‘Lady of the Lake”; Irv- 
ing’s “Alhambra,” “Sketch-Book,” and 
Stories’: Dickens’ “Christmas Stories,’ 
“Paul Dombey”’; Tennyson's “Enoch 

poems: Kennedy's “Horse-Shoe Robinson”; 
“Prisoner of Chillon,’ and other poems; 


“Knickerbocker 
“Little Nell,” and 
Arden,’ and other 

Byron's 
Buiwer’ 


“Twice-Told Tales,’ ‘‘Wonder-Book,” and “Snow- 
Image’; Hugo’s ’Ninety-Three”’; Dana’s ‘‘Two Years 
Before the Mast,’ and Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline’; De 

Koe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” illustrated, and ‘Poems of 

Knightly Adventure,” a number including Tennyson's 

“Gareth and Lynette,” Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and 

Macaulay’s ‘‘Horatius,” and Lowell's ‘Vision 

of Sir Launfal.”’ 

THE FIFTH BOOK OF XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
idited for the Use of Schools. By Alfred G. Rolfe, 
teacher of Greek, the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price, 45 cents. 

This litthe volume starts out with the advantage not 
only of being edited by a ripe scholar, but under the 
supervision of the classical masters, William C. Collar 
and John Tetlow of Boston. This a sufficient guaranty 
of its accuracy and adaptation to the class of students for 
whom it is designed. The announced purpose of the book 
is to provide an edition of “Xenophon” for rapid reading. 
lor this reason the Fifth Book was chosen as both easy 
and interesting. 

The text is based on Pretor’s excellent English edition 
of Kukner. The vocabulary is based on that of White 
and Morgan, as found in the revised edition of Goodwin's 
“Anabasis.”’ All words not strictly of practical value 
have been excluded from the word-groups. In form and 
style the book will commend itself to both teachers and 


classes. 


MUSIC FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS. By Carrie B. 
Adams. Terre Haute, Ind.: The Inland Publishing 
Company. Boards. 105 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Music is to be taught in the rural schools as it is taught 
now in the cities, but that cannot be until teachers who 
have no training in music teaching can teach it without 
supervision. Miss Adams has made an earnest effort to 
place in the rural school a book by the aid of which such 
teachers can introduce music. It looks as though she had 


succeeded. 


FRA LE CORDE DI UN CONTRABASSO. By Salva- 
tore Farina, with English Notes by Professor Teofilo 
KE. Comba. No. 5, Novelle Italiane. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins. 1I8mo. 96 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is a delightful little story of pastoral life—a sketch 
from nature, healthy in tone, and abounding in simple 
philosophy and humor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The American Word Book.” By Calvin Patterson. Price, 25 
cents.——"*Natural Elementary Geography.” By Jacques W. 
Redway. Price 60 cents.—‘The Story of Japan.” By R. Van Ber- 
ren Price, $1.00. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Duntonian Vertical Writing Course.” Price, sample set, 25 
cents. Roston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. 

“The Young American: A Civie Reader.” By Harry Pratt Judson. 
Price, 60 cents New York Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

‘Higher Arithmetic By Wooster Woodruff Reaman and David 
Eugene Smith. Price. 90 cents. ‘ Flowers and Their Friends.” By 
Margaret Warner Morley. Price, 60 cents, Boston; Ginn & Co 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 

In selecting text-books for their classes teachers do not need 
to be reminded that the choice of the best books as their helps 
is of the greatest importance. ‘Take such a book, for example, 
as Buehler’s “Practical Exercises in English” (fHarper’s’. In 
this work the author sets before the pupil exercises which are 
models of good English instead of ‘sentences to be corrected.” 
The great value of this sort of drill-work is unquestioned, as 
many teachers, who have found to their cost, can testify, that 
in the correction of fa'se syntax, so common in other exercise- 
books, pupils are quite as likely to remember the printed mis- 
takes as the corrections. Dr. Samuel Thurber, of Boston, has 
well said of Buehler’s ‘Practical Exercises in English”: ‘It 
is superior in plan and execution to all other books of the kind 
known to me.” 
which have adopted the book for class use is significant of 


The long list of preparatory and high schools 


its worth. 

Another book which holds a position of undoubted su- 
premacy among the best teachers of English is Hill’s ‘*Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric,” also published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. The object of this work is to train ordinary boys 
and girls to say in written language correctly, clearly, and 
effectively what they have to say. Jt gives precisely the kind 
of training which your minds need to enable them to dis- 
criminate between good and bad forms of English. 

The revised edition of Hill's “Principles of Rhetoric,” from 
the pen of the same author, and from the press of the same 
publishers, easily continues in the paths of its remarkable pre- 
decessor, a work which, twenty years ago, advocated the 
methods of teaching English now accepted as the best. 

But the book which is without doubt one of the most import- 
ant publications of recent years is Phillips & Fisher’s * Ele- 
ments of Geometry.”’ The universal verdict is that this book 
easily outranks all of its competitors. Some noteworthy fea- 
tures of the work are: thorough scholarship evidenced 
throughout; the abundance of historical comment; the typog 
raphy and drawings: and the practical adaptation of the 
original exercises. ‘The feature which, more than any other, 
distinguishes this text-book from all others is the use of photo 
engravings arranged side by side with skeleton drawings of 
geometrical figures. Many enthusiastic teachers in writing td 
the publishers, Harper & Brothers, have declared this 
geometry to be the finest text-book ever published in America. 

To meet the needs of all grades of schools in which geometry 
is taught, the Plane Geometry has been published in a separate 
volume and an abridged edition of the complete work has been 
issued. A teacher's key to the book will shortly come from 
the press. 

A new and revised edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Smaller History of 
Greece,” recently published, comes in good time, since the 
latest investigations have done much to correct erroneous 
beliefs. In preparing a new edition of this work, which has 
become almost a classic, the reviewer has not changed the 
original plan of the book. New maps and new illustrations 
have been added, and the book is set in a larger type. Harper 
& Brothers are the publishers. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K, I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 8: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield, Mass. 

October 14--16: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Woodstock. 

November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIO 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Through the influence of 
Mayor Judkins, manual training will be at 
once introduced into the schools, and it is 
stated that the Literary Union, composed 
of twenty-four women’s clubs of Lewis- 
ton and Auburn, is throwing its influence 
strongly towards the school question, 
which may result in the establishment of 
kindergarten schools. ‘ 

WATERVILLE. Professor J. Barton 
Foster, who for thirty-six years was pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in Colby Uni- 
versity, recently died at his home in this 
town. He was a native of Boston. 

Gilbert Alleman of York, Pa., a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been chosen professor of chemistry to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of thé 
late Professor Colby. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MERIDEN. By the will of the late 
Charles T. Wilder of Wellesley, Mass., 
Kimball Union Academy will receive 
$5,000. 

Up to date, August 25, over 200 students 
have registered for the freshman class at 
Dartmouth, by far the largest entering 
class in the history of the old college, 
New Hampshire’s pride. 

VERMONT. 

BARRE. Goddard Seminary has done 
a great and good work for the town, state, 
and nation. Since it has opened it has 
sent out 399 graduates. It is constantly 
increasing its facilities and attractiveness. 


In the Heart of Boston, 
Thecentre of Musical Culture; with complete 
Courses in Music, Musical Composition 
and Efocution; with Jeachers who are 
Masters in their Special Departments, the 


New England 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée. ) 
offers unequalled advantages to students, 
including a refined home for young women, 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 

SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


WEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISKR¥ 
please mention this Journal. 


A new library room, named in honor of W. 
R. Shipman, has recently been opened. 
The seminary took its name from its hon- 
ored founder, Mr. Goddard, who con- 
tributed largely for its establishment to 
support. 

One of Brattleboro’s most useful edu- 
cational institutions, Miss Sawyer’s 
private school, has been closed, Miss Saw- 
yer having been engaged as assistant 
principal of Deerfield (Mass.) Academy. 

By the will of the late James Barclay 
Jermain of Watervliet, N. Y., Middlebury 
College gets $30,000. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Woodstock October 14-16. Among the 
speakers who have promised to be present are 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education, Principal W. P. Beckwith of the 
Salem, Mass., normal school, Superintendent 
I. F. Hall of North Adams, Mass., State 
Superintendent M.S. Stone, President A. D. 
Brown of Norwich University, Principals Com- 
stock of St. Johnsbury Academy and Ellery of 
Vermont Academy, and others. ‘‘The Rural 
School Problem” and ‘‘Child Study” are to be 
the leading topics of the meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A.D. Mayo is giving a course 
of lectures in the Y. M. C. U. hall. In one 
of his recent lectures upon “The New Edu- 
cation,” he said:— 

“Of 400,000 teachers in the United 
States, 268,000 in 1895 were women. The 
preponderance of men in the schoolroom 
is in the most illiterate parts of the coun- 
try, among the teachers of the lowest class. 
Of the 12,027 public school teachers in the 
state of Massachusetts in 1896, 10,981, 
eleven-twelfths of the whole number, were 
women. And, although the remaining 
1,046 men were largely in the place of 
authority, yet it must be always remem- 
bered that in the family, while the father 
legislates, the children grow up largely 
what they are made or unmade by the 
mother and the women who live with them 
all the time. 

“So in the school life of the whole coun- 
try. The vast majority of American chil- 
dren receive all their schooling in what is 
practically the elementary grades before 
the age of fourteen, and these schools are 
practically what they are made by the 
280,000 women teachers aforesaid.” 

Many important changes have been 
made in the rooms of the Mechanic Arts 
high school. The able and efficient head 
master, Charles W. Parmenter, has de- 
voted his vacation to preparing plans of 
rooms, desks, benches, and other improve- 
ments, to meet the wants of this popular 
and growing institution. 

Rene Doumice, the literary critic of the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, has been en- 
gaged by the Cercle Francais de l’Univer- 
site Harvard, a literary and dramatic so- 
ciety of the undergraduates, to give a 
course of lectures on French literature, 
under its auspices, before Harvard Univer- 
sity during the coming academic year. 

The public schools of the city were 
opened on Tuesday, September 7, and the 
examinations were held, as had been ad- 
vertised. 

WELLESLEY. In the will of Charles 
T. Wilder, recently filed for probate, 
many public and liberal bequests 
are made. Among these are $10,000 each 
Roberts College and the American School 
for Girls at Constantinople, and $5,000 to 
Amherst College for the purchase of a sec- 


guess I’ve 
been victim: 
ized.”’ That’s 
the guess of 
many a hard- 
= working man, 
who, worn-out, 
—=-nervous and 
sleepless, has 
been for months 
paying exhorbi- 
tant bills to a 
j high - priced 
! doctor without 
a dollar’s worth 
of benefit. Fre- 
quently the 
guess is entircly 
correct. There 
are too many 
doctors who are 
only lifted out of obscurity by the size of 
their bills. 

The business man or working man who 
gets run-down and in ill-health from over- 
work, needs the advice and treatment of a 
physician who is famous for the thousands 
of cases he has cured, and not for the 
thousands of dollars he has charged. In 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., he will 
find that kind of a physician. For thirty 
years Dr. Pierce has been chief consulting 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgi- 
cal Institute, at Buffalo. 

He is the discoverer of a wonderful 
medicine known as Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It isa marvelous med- 
icine for broken down men and women. It 
whets the appetite, purifies the blood, makes 
the digestion perfect and the liver active. 
Through the blood it acts directly on every 
organ of the body, driving out impurities . 
and disease germs. It is the great blood- 
maker, flesh-builder and nerve-tonic. It 
cures nervous prostration and exhaustion, 
malaria, liver troubles, rheumatism, blood 
and skin diseases and 98 per cent. of all 
cases of consumption, weak lungs, spitting 
of blood, lingering coughs and kindred ail- 
ments. When you ask a dealer for the 
*“Golden Medical Discovery’’ insist upon 
having it. A dealer is not a physician and 
has no right to advise some substitute. 

When the trouble is of long standing 
write to Dr. Pierce, who will answer let- 
ters from sufferers without charge. Very 
serious or complicated cases, or those need- 
ing surgical treatment, sometimes find ig 
necessary to come to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, at -Buffalo, for per- 
sonal treatment and care. Dr. Pierce car 
be addressed there. 


tion of land for the erection of a $15,000 
observatory. 

LAWRENCE. Miss Emily Greene 
Wetherbee, who has been for more than 
thirty years a teacher in the public schools 
of this city, died August 28, aged fifty-eight 
years. She was a descendant, on the 
maternal side, from General Nathaniel 
Greene of revolutionary fame. 

NORTH ADAMS. The dedication of 
North Adams state normal school occurred 
on the evening of September 3. The fol- 
lowing were the invited speakers: Colonel 
E. B. Stoddard and President Carter, visi- 
tors of the school, Senators Hoar and 
Lodge, Governor Wolcott, Lieutenant- 
Governor Crane, Mayor Houghton, Presi- 
dent Lawrence, Representative Richmond, 
President Mendenhall of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, President Hall of Clark 
University, Principal Boyden of Bridge- 
water, E. Harlow Russell and Hon. C. G. 
Washburn of Worcester. 

SmAnON. The twenty-sixth anniver- 

CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used forchildren teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 25 cts.a bottle, 


By JOHN FISKE. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers 
By FRANK ALPINE HILL. 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES contains 229 illustrations (includ- 


ing Maps not colored), 5 full-page colored Maps, and 2 double-page colored Maps. Crown 8vo, 


half leather. Small Pica type, xxi+ 553 pages. 


$1.00, 


A partial list of some of the larger cities of the United States in the public schoo's of which 
| 


John Fiske’s History of the United States is in use :— 


Little Rock, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Springfield, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Portland, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Covington, Ky. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Concord, N. H. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


1 De Sc? ip hi Te ( Vr ular Sent on Appli ation, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sary of the Sharon Centre School Associa- 
tion was celebrated at Lower Town Hal! 
August 26. 

HINGHAM. Miss Abbie A. Bradley has 
donated, as a memorial gift in memory of 
her father, William L. Bradley of Hing- 
ham, $20,000 tothe Arnold Arboretum, 
which will materially enhance the public 
usefulness of our great ‘“‘tree museum,” the 
finest institution of the kind in the world. 
It is presented to Harvard University, the 
Arboretum being a department of the unt- 
versity. 

“BOLTON. On Wednesday, the twenty- 
fifth of August, 500 of the alumni of 
Houghton high school held a reunion. 
They came from all parts of the United 
States to enjoy its interesting exercises. 
Robert T. Edes of Jamaica Plain delivered 
an historical address on the Houghton 
school, founded in 1849, through the gener- 
osity of Joseph Houghton. The other 
speakers were W. T. Copeland of Campello, 
John Warner of Boylston, President How- 
land Wheeler of Rhode Island Agricultural 
College, George Houghton of Newton, F. 
L. Cutler of Cambridge, Dr. C. Stanley of 
Amesbury, S. A. Brown of Clinton, Super- 
intendent Charles Clay of Harvard, and 
George E. Kendall of Sterling. W.N. Fel- 
ton of Bolton was elected president, Daniel 
W. Stratton of Hudson and Mrs. O. T. Pol- 
lard of Bolton, vice-presidents, and Leland 
N. Brigham of Bolton, secretary and 
treasurer. 

MARBLEHEAD. At a recent meeting 
of the school board (August 26), Edwin 
Eastman of Council Bluffs, Ta., was elected 
principal of the high school. 

NORTHAMPTON. A fine new grammar 
school building, containing eight rooms, is 
to be erected at once on Vernon street in 
this city. 

J. W. Applebee, principal of the Shurtleff 
school, Chelsea, has resigned, to go to 
West Newton. 

Miss Carrie Follett Spear of Quincy, a 
graduate of the Bridgewater state normal 
school, has been selected as instructor in 
music atthe Framingham state normal 
school, and also in the Framingham pub- 
lic schools, as a successor to Professor 
William S. Tilden of Medfield, resigned. 

Mrs. Mary R. Davis and Miss Harriet 
S. Hayward of Holyoke will have charge 
of the Haverhill training school the com- 
ing years. Mrs. Davis has been doing re- 
markably fine institute work in Iowa this 
season. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BARRINGTON. A large number of the 
friends of St. Andrew’s Industrial school 
responded to the invitation of Rev. W. M. 
Chapil, warden and chaplain, to attend the 
dedication of the Hardy Memorial build- 
ing (August 27), which has recently been 
added to the school property. This build- 
ing is presented to the school by Mrs. 
Louise Hardy, in memory of her husband, 
who met with sudden death shortly after 
their marriage. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A correspondent of Scribner’s Magazine, 
in writing upon “Undergraduate Life at 
Yale,” is responsible for the following 
statement in regard to the “laws in the 
university governing the servitude of 
freshmen,” about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century: “Freshmen were forbid- 
den to wear hats in the president’s or pro- 
fessors’ door-yards, or within ten rods of 
the president, eight rods of a professor, 
or five rods of a tutor. They were not al- 
lowed to run in the college yard, or up or 
down stairs, or call to any one through the 
college window. Every freshman was 
obliged to do any particular errand or mes- 
sage required of him by any one in an up- 
per class, which, if he refuse to do, he 
would be punished. He could not appear 
unless completely dressed, nor could he 
play with members of another class with- 
out being asked. Fines and penalties for 
Srate or Onto, Crry or Toiepo, ) | 

Lucas Counry. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firni will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before’me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

I’. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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NOW READY OR ANNOUNCED FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


LITERATURE 


A Text-Book of American Literature 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 
By KATHARINE LEE Bares, Professor of Literature in Wellesley College. 


The opening Chapter treats of the Colonial Period; the second of the 
Revolutionary ; the remaining four of the National Era, or the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A clearly defined sequence of topics treated in rapid picturesque style is 
aimed to hold the attention of the student, and teachers will find an abundance 
of classified references to aid them in the conduct of the course. 


ARITHMETIC 


Public School Arithmetic 
By J. A. McLennan, LL. D., and A. F. Ames. 


60 cents. 

_An Arithmetic which stands for a needed reform; based upon psycho- 
logical principles, and time-saving processes long used in actual business 
computation, 


12mo. Strong Buckram. 


“An important contribution to the art of teaching numbers.” 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education. 


ECONOMICS 
Elementary Economics 


By Herserr J. DAVENrort, Author of “ Outlines of Economic Theory.” 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 


Not an adaptation of the larger “ Outlines ” for school use, but a new book 
in matter and arrangement, following the earlier one in method and doctrine. 


In Press. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
A First Book in Writing English 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Px. D., Associate Professor of English in 
Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. 


12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents. 


“Tt seems to me not only an excellent text-book, but a fascinating work for 
general reading.” EDWARD Currer, Boston, Mass, 


FRENCH 
Kroeh’s Three Year 
Preparatory Course in French 


COVERING ALL THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIES, COLLE 
GES, AND SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. FIRST YEAR’S COURSE NOW IN PRESS. 


By CHARLES F. Kroen, Professor of Languages in Stevens Institute of 
Technology ; Author of * How to Think in French,” ete. 


Send in your request for specimen copies at once. 


GRAMMAR 
Elementary English Grammar 


By GrorGe CArpPentER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition in Columbia University; Author of “ Exercises in English 
Composition and Rhetoric.” 

Cloth. 16mo. In Press. 
Intended for use in the highest grammar school grade and in High Schools, 

Academies, and Normal Schools. Its method is original; a clear, concise erp/ana- 

tion of the essential principles of Modern English Grammar, with graded exercises, 


HISTORY 
A Student’s History of the United States 


By EpWARD CHANNING, Harvard University; Author of “ The United 
States, 1765-1865.” 
Fully illustrated with Notes, Maps, Portraits, ete. Cloth, Cr. 8vo. 


GEOLOGY 


In press. 


Elementary Geology 


By RaupH 8. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S. A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography in Cornell University ; Author of ‘* Economic 
Geology in the United States.” 

Cr. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.40, net. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
A First Book in Physical Geography 


By Raupu S. Tarr, F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and Phys- 
ical Geography in Cornell University ; Author of * Elementary 
Physical Geography.” 

Cloth. 12mo. §$1.10, nei. 
Adopted recently by the City of New York, the States of Kansas, Missouri, 
ete. ; rapidly equalling the striking success of Professor Tarr’s Element: ry 

Physical Geography. Send for a list of the schools where these books are used, 


NATURE STUDY 
Citizen Bird 


SCENES FROM BIRD LIFE IN PLAIN ENGLISH 
A Story for those Beginning Bird Study 


By Maset Oscoop Wricut and Dr. ELLIor Cours. 
Fifth Thousand. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


AN EDITION FOR 


Science Readers AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By Vincent T. MurcHE, 
With Introductions by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Head of the Training Depart- 
ment, Normal School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
Books I., I1., and III. are adapted to Secondary Grades ; Books IV., V., and 
Vl. are suitable for Grammar Grades. ‘Che lessons are progressive and just what 
are needed in the elementary schools. 


OL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


misdemeanors ran from a half-penny up to 
three shillings; and he had his ears boxed 
before the assembled college by the presi- 
dent or a member of the faculty for an in- 
Iraction of discipline.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The school 
srounds are likely to be used as neighbor- 
hood playgrounds in the heart of the city 
‘Lonce. The president of the board, Mr. 
Hubbell, favors it, and he thinks the 
tnajority of the board is with him. 

A limited number of free scholarships 
ive been given the School of Industrial 
rt and Practical Design in this city by 
New York women. These 

holarships are valued at $200 each, and 

ll enable the beneficiaries to become 

f-supporting by giving them an educa- 

NM as practical designers. Also as 
cachers of practical and mechanical draw- 
ig or design in public or private schools. 

The truant school opened recently by 
‘he board of education at No. 215 East 
‘Wenty-first street, is designed to stand 
vetWeen the public, industrial, and paro- 
CLial schools and reformatory institutions, 


Hitherto there has been no way of dealing 
with truants other than by committing 
thei to a reformatory. From now on the 
board of education will assume control of 
all children found violating the law, and 
those who have been most disorderly or ir- 
regular will be taken to the truant school 
or committed to an institution, but it is ex- 
pected that 50 per cent. of the cases will be 
satisfactorily closed after a short term of 
confinement in the Truant school. 

Lieutenant George R. Burnett, U. S. A., 
has been detailed as professor at Fairfield 
Academy, Fairfield. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The sudden death of 
Professor James Ellis Humphrey of Johns 
Hopkins University has just been an- 
nounced. He was but twenty-six years 
old. 

Judges Goff and Morris, in the United 
States circuit court, Baltimore, have 
handed down an opinion in which it was 
decided that the Johns Hopkins University 
and other holders of $3,000,000 of first pre- 
ferred six per cent. stock of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad were not preferred credi- 
tors, as was contended, and that they are 
in the same category as the other stock- 
holders, The decision of the court, if it is 


upheld in the higher tribunals, where it is 
understood it will ultimately go for deci- 
sion, will seriously affect the finances of 
the Johns Hopkins University and cause 
material change, for a time, at least, in the 
projected plans of that institution. The 
trustees of the university hold nearly a 
million of the preferred stock, from which 
it drew an annual income of more than 
$50,000. 

Miss Nora Price, assistant teacher of the 
public school at Ashland, has resigned, to 
accept a position as principal of school 4, 
district 5, at Mt. Carmel. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. The forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting’ of the Allegheny County 
Teachers’ Institute opened August 23 In 
this city. It was the largest gathering of 
teachers ever held in the state for institute 
purposes. Addresses were delivered by 
prominent educators. Superintendent 
Hamilton opened the institute in a short 
preliminary speech, in which he welcomed 
first the county teachers, and then those 
from the cities of Pittsburgh and McKees- 
port. He referred to the importance of the 
educational questions to be discussed dur- 
ing the week, and what such a gathering 
meant, 


“There are 16,000,000 school children in 
the United States,” said he, “which is a 
larger population than have the countries 
of Brazil or Spain. There are only thir- 
teen countries in the whole world which 
have a larger entire population than our 
schoo! population. 

“The state of Pennsylvania has 1,000,000 
school children, which is one-sixteenth of 
the school population of the country. Al- 
legheny county, including the cities, rep- 
resents one-tenth of the state school popu- 
lation, or one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of 
that of the United States.” 

SCRANTON. The following item of 
furnishings for the schools of this city to 
open with indicates the growth of the 
“school furnishings” idea: The bids were 
for 25,000 pencil pads, 100 reams of fools- 
cap paper and letter heads, 50 reams of 
commercial note paper, 300 gross of cray- 
ons, 30 dozen erasers, 120 gallons of ink, 
600 gross of each of the several kinds of 
pens enumerated, excepting the mercan- 
tile and cabinet, of which 20 gross are re- 
quired, 4 dozen thermometers, 15 dozen 
pointers, 25 boxes of rubber bands, 15 
dozen feather dusters, 200 packages of en- 
velopes. 


(Continued on page 142,) 
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—An attractive and timely contribution 
io the opening pages of the September 
North American Review is that by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, who discusses the 
question “Are Our School Histories Anglo- 
phobe?” A most appalling state of affairs 
is disclosed by Charles Frederick Holder’s 
graphic article on “Chinese Slavery in 
America.” Michael G. Mulhall, in his con- 
cluding paper in his series on ‘“*The Prog- 
ress of the United States,”’ draws attention 
to “The Pacific States.” Admirers of atn- 
letic sports will find food for reflection in 
the article by Hamblen Sears on “The In- 
fluence of Climate in International 
Athletics,” while “The Problem of the 
Twentieth Century City” is foreibly con- 
sidered by the Rey. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
Under the caption of “The United States 
and the Western Hemisphere” two arti- 
cles of strong interest are presented, viz.: 
“The Liberation of the Spanish-American 
Colonies,” by the Hon, H. D. Money, and 
“Our Diplomacy in Regard to Central 
American Canals,” by James Gustavus 
Whiteley. 

—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for September offers its usual instructive 
and interesting variety of papers. The 
leading article, “Spanish Experiments in 
Coinage,” by Henry C, Lea, describes the 
way in which Spain’s stupid tampering 
with her currency has brought about her 
present bankrupt condition, and points an 
obvious moral. ‘‘The Hawks of New Eng- 
land,” by William E. Cram, is a delightful 
little bit of natural history fresh from the 
fields. In ‘Principles of Taxation,’’ David 
A. Wells discusses real and personal 
taxes. “The Objects and Results of Polar 
Research,” by George Gerland, gives a brief 
history from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day of the numerous attempts to reach 
the poles. The great importance of care- 
ful training and feeding in early childhood 
is shown by Professor M. V. O’Shea in 
“When Character Is Formed.” ‘The 
Scope of Botany,” by Dr. George J. Peirce, 
is a thoughtful paper on the place and im- 
portance of botany. The subjects treated 
in the Editor’s Table are “A Woman on 
Woman Suffrage,” “The Dictum of a Phil- 
osopher,” and “The Department Store.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5.00 a 
year. 

The Greek-Letter Societies have in 
these later years come to play a part in 
American college life such as_ their 
founders never dreamed of. In many of 
the college towns these societies have built 
tasteful and frequently very costly and 
luxuriant houses, sheltering a large pro- 
portion of the student body and quite revo- 
lutionizing the character of college social 
lite. Inthe September number of the New 
Kngland Magazine Eugene H. LL. Ran- 
dolph, the editor of one of the well-known 
college publications, has an article upon 
“Greek-Letter Societies in American Col- 
leges,” in which he gives an excellent ac- 
count of the origin of the societies, and de- 
scribes their place in the college life of to- 
day. His article is enriched by pictures of 
many of the best society houses in a dozen 
or more of our college towns, and students 
everywhere will turn its pages with rare 
pleasure. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park 
square, Boston, Mass. 


Notable features of Outing for Sep- 
tember include a most timely description 
by Edward Spurr of the trip from the 
coast to the Klondike. This trip is via the 
Chilkoot Pass. The article is profusely il- 
lustrated from photos taken upon the spot. 
In a “Vancouver Salmon” Ed. W. Sandys 
well describes the other end of British 
Columbia. Captain Kenealy writes of 
“Kegatta Week at Larchmont’: Maleolm 
W. Ford of “Specialization in Athletics”: 
and Paul Kk. Jenks takes the reader “Thro’ 
sunny France Awheel.” The fiction is “A 
Romance Among the Rice-Birds,” by E. E. 
Peake. Excellent short tales of sport and 
adventure lend the needful variety to an 
excellent number, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Homiletie for & 
~ r September; ter 
$3 00a year. New York ] ; terms, 


Phe Catholic World fo 
re r September: ter a2 ‘ 
year New York l ; terms, $3.00 a 


Phe Century lilustrated M 
ad ee faqazine for Septe 
terms, $4.90 a year New York eptember ; 
Phe Lotus tor August and September; terms, 


$1.00 a Kansas City 
The New England Magazine 
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for September ; 


Boston 
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The 
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Po) ular Sie nee Monthly for Septem- 
: ».00 A year New York: D Appleton & Co, 
Vage ine for September ; terms, 
oston: The Bostonian Publishing Co. 
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ep terms, $3.00 a year 
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T h DRAUGHON'S PRACTICAL BOoK- 
0 bac ers KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 
th HOME StTuDY and for useinliterary 

and 0 ers. schools and business colleges. 
Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NOT nad the advantage of a business 


education. Will not require much ot the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


Orders 
Received 


BOOK 


FROM IN 


COLLEGES 30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers, Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
Illustrations, ete. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 
Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror. DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.” C. E, LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 140.] 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Franklin College, New Athens, O., now 
has a course for D. D., as well as Ph.D. It 
will raise the standard, encourage study, 
and reward true merit. The new depart- 
ure meets with favor. 

ALLIANCE. Mount Union College has 
just held its fortieth annual commence- 
ment exercises. Dr. O. N. Hartshorn, 
president and founder of the institution, 
was present. Fifty-one years ago he 
started this as an academy, and eleven 
years later incorporated it as a college. 
It is now one of the foremost seats of learn- 
ing in the state. 

OBERLIN. Rev. Dr. William G. Ballan- 
tine, who resigned the presidency of Ober- 
lin College in 1896, and is soon to come to 
Springfield, Mass., as teacher of English 
Bible, in the service of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training school, has 
a remarkable record. He was a college 
graduate at twenty, a member of a state 
geological survey at twenty-one, an edu- 
cated theologian at twenty-four, an ex- 
plorer on an expedition to Palestine at 
twenty-five, a professor of chemistry at 
twenty-six, a professor of Greek at twenty- 
eight, of the New Testament at thirty, of 
the Old Testament at thirty-two. In 1885 
he received the degree of D. D. from 
Marieta College, and in 1891 the degree of 
LL.D. from Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland, O. He is a native of Washing- 
ton. His college life was spent at Wabash 
College, Indiana, and at Marietta College, 
Ohio. He studied theology at Union Semi- 
nary, and later with Delitzsch at Leipsic. 

MINNESOTA. 

Miss Mary L. Gilman has been elected 
to the principalship of one of the schools 
of Minneapolis at a good salary. 


LIGHT POCKETBOOKS. 

A voyage to Europe is a very sensible 
object for any one’s ambition, but here- 
tofore it has remained quite out of reach 
of the average brain worker, 

It has been made possible and easy of 
accomplishment by the plan of paying $6 
to $15 per month, beginning now, and 
whether the desired voyage be for England 
next summer, for Algiers, Italy, and the 
Mediterranean the following autumn, or. 
Paris Exposition in 1900, the monthly pay- 
ments will cover the ocean passage by the 
time one is ready to sail. 

Americans, as a rule, will not sail second 
class on ocean lines because of the various 
indignities put upon passengers in that 
class, and they quite naturally will not al- 
low themselves to be herded into the 
steerage, while to go first-class under the 
ordinary methods of ocean travel is be- 
yond the reach of any but plethoric pocket- 
books. This condition of affairs has at- 
tracted the attention of some American 
thinkers who believed there was a way to 
give brainy Americans the advantages of 
a voyage to Europe in a thoroughly com- 
fortable, sensible, and satisfactory man- 
ner, at reasonable cost, payments so ar- 
ranged that they could be made, and na 
second-class or steerage passengers car- 
ried on the steamers. 

The problem required a considerable 
amount of time and money in its solution. 
The details will interest any intellize 
person who is fond of gy 

They are told in a book handsomely il- 
lustrated with over 100 half-tone engray- 
ings sent free to inquirers, by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Cook County Institute, 
under the direction of Superintendent Or- 
ville T. Bright, was held at the University 
of Chicago from August 30 to September 3. 
The attendance was large and the exercises 
interesting. The principal lecturers were 
Dr. John M. Coulter, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dr. William D. McClintock, Pro- 
fessor Charles McMurry, Professor Colin 
A. Seott, Miss Clara M. Newbecker, Miss 
Elizabeth Nash, and Superintendent 
Charles W. Tarr.—-—The Mrs. John Vance 
Cheney School of Music will be the name 
of a new school of music, founded on a 
philosophy of technique originated and 
elaborated by Mrs. Cheney, that will be 
opened in Steinway Hall on October 13.—— 
Nearly $7,000,000 passed through the 
finance school committee’s hands last 
year. For salaries, $4,477,343; for school 
sites and new buildings, $1,655,163; for 
other school expenses, the balance. 
There are a few, and but a few, technical 
schools in this and other cities in this 
country, and these are generally estab- 
lished and supported by private benevo- 
lence. But in England this class of insti- 
tutions are a part of the public school sys- 
tem, and are found in almost every village 
and in every factory town. 


WISCONSIN. 

Professor George F. Lane of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been elected director of the School 
of Music in Ripon College. Professor Lane 
succeeds Professor F. M. Lillibridge. 

MADISON. Ata meeting of the Colum- 
bian Catholic summer school reading cir- 
cles recently held, Rev. W. J. Dalton of 
Kansas City was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and Professor Patrick Sulli- 
van of St. Paul was chosen secretary. 


MISSOURI. 


NORTHFIELD. By the will of the late 
Charles T. Wilder of Wellesley, Mass., 
Carleton College will receive $10,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

BELLBUCKLE. The recent reunion of 
the former students of the famous pre- 
paratory school located at this place was 
an enthusiastic and joyful oceasion. It 
was the centennial celebration, and was 
oflicially known as Webbs school day. 
Professor James Robbins, a popular mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association, presided. 
The principals of the Webb school, Pro- 
fessors W. R. and J. M. Webb, who were 
present at the reunion, occupy a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of education in the 
South. They have always insisted upon a 
thorough preparation for college, and their 
coming to the state has produced a revolu- 
tion in the methods of education in the 
South. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A special from Raleigh to the Commer- 
cial Advertiser says: The plan to estab- 
lish a first-class textile school in some cen- 
tral point of the cotton manufacturing dis- 
trict of the South, where cotton manufac- 
turing shall be taught in all its branches, 
started several months ago by the leading 
cotton mill men, is nearly consummated, 
the location now being the principal mat- 
ter under consideration, 

TEXAS. 

The regents of the University of Texas 
have added a new professorship to the de- 
partment of pedagogy, and have chosen to 
fill it Dr. A. Caswell Ellis of Clark Uni- 
versity. Dr. Ellis is a specialist in child 
study. The regents also elected Miss Es- 
telle Montelin of Austin assistant libra- 
rian. Miss Montelin is a graduate of the 
university, and aniece of Sir Levante 
Palm, who recently donated his valuable 
private library to the university. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. By the will of 
the late Charles T. Wilder of Wellesley, 
Mass., Colorado College will receive the 
sum of $10,000, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst is appointed as one 
of the regents of the State University, in 
place of C. F. Crocker, deceased. She will 
undoubtedly “pour out” her large wealth 
upon this institution, as Mrs. Stanford is 
doing upon the Stanford University. 

OAKLAND. Miss Mary McLean, 
daughter of Rev. J. K. McLean of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, has been 
elected professor of English literature in 
Stanford University. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

VERMILION. The board of regents 
have appointed Miss Anna B. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of English and literature, Alexander 


Pell of Johns Hopkins University, profes- 
sor of mathematics and astronomy, and 
Ole Hagan to the chair of modern lan- 
guages in the University of South Dakota. 


THE WORLD GROWS WISER, 


There was a time when nations thought 
the only way to settle their quarrels was by 
killing each other; but civilized diplomacy 
has found a way to end international dis- 

utes without war and to-day all but bar- 
yarous nations will avoid war if they hon- 
orably can. The world has grown older 
and wiser. 

There was a time when doctors and 


everybody else 
thought that 
consumption 
meant just 
one thing :— 
death; but 
modern medical science has found a way to 
interpose between man and this malignant 
enemy of his, and open-minded intelligent 
people realize that there is no more right 
nor reason in the fifty thousand deaths by 
consumption which occur in this country 
every year than there is in the wholesale 
murder of the battlefield. 

A sufferer from lung disease has no need 
and no right to give up in despair. Twenty 
thousand actual consumptives is a reason- 
able estimate of those who are rescued 
every year by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery ; besides fifty thousand more 
who are snatched back to safety just as 
they are hovering upon the uncertain bor- 
der line which divides consumption from 
weakening, catarrhal, bronchial, throat and 
other wasting diseases which lead up to it. 

This great ‘‘Discovery’’ goes deep into 
the hidden sources of weakness where con- 
sumption and many other diseases start. 

It quickens the secret forces of life. 

At the very beginning, it gives the diges- 
tive powers a keen capacity to seize upon 
the nutritious elements of food and man- 
ufacture them into life-giving blood, rich 
with the tissue -forming material which 
heals and builds up the wasted lungs and 
respiratory passages, creates healthy flesh 
and muscular strength, and stores up at the 
nerve-centers vital energy and power. 

This great medicine cures 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption, bronchitis, asth- 
ma, laryngitis, nasal catarrh, effects of la 
grippe and throat troubles. It cures by re- 
moving the cause, It is the great blood- 
maker and flesh-builder. It fills the blood 
with the life-giving nutriment of the food. 
It tears down the diseased tissues in the 
lungs, and builds up healthy, muscular air- 
cells. It facilitates expectoration and 
clears the lungs. It invigorates the breath- 
ing and fills the lungs with life-giving oxy- 
gen. It soothes the cough and allays in- 
flammation. Thousands have testified to 
their recovery under this marvelous medi- 
cine after all hope was gone. Here is 
a gtateful testimonal, taken at random 
from among tens of thousands: 

“T had a bad cough and got so low with it that 
I could not sit up,’ writes Mrs. Mittie Gray, of 
New London, Union Co., Ark. ‘‘ Our family phy- 
sician told my husband that I had consumption. 
I had pains through my chest and spit up blood. 
I took your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and it 
cured me It saved my life. I don't think 
anyone would die of consumption if they would 
take Dr.Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery.” 


Bray, 


Dr. Pierce the inventor of this grand 
“Discovery ’’ has been for thirty years the 
chief consulting physician of the Inva- 
lids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where in connection with his 
staff of associate physicians he has treated 
successfully more cases of severe chronic 
diseases than any other living practitioner. 

His great thousand-page book the ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser”’ 
will be sent free paper-bound for 21 one- 
cent stamps sent to the World’s Dispen- 
sary Medical Association, 663 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to pay the cost of mailing 
only. Or handsomely cloth-bound for 31 
stamps. It is a magnificent volume of 
priceless information which every family 
should possess and is illustrated with over 
three hundred half-tone portraits, engrav- 
ings and colored plates, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Natural Elementary 
The Duntonian Vertical Writing .................... 
The Young American (A Civic Reader).............. 
His Majesty’s Greatest 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


William Beverley Harison, New York City, 
is to republish, under-the editorial direction of 
Fred Burk of Clark University, the famous 
San Jose work, including Miles Standish, 
Washington, etc., stories in the children’s own 
language. ‘There has been a demand for this 
work brought out in such a manner as Mr. 
Ilarison is sure to do it. 

it will be difficult to find any better ad- 
vice in regard to studying a masterpiece 
of literature than that given by Superin- 
tendent William H. Maxwell of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in what he has said about the study 
ot Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” He advises 
that the poem be read at least three times. 
lirst, for the sake of becoming acquainted 
with the narrative; second, to obtain 
clearer conceptions of the characters, etc., 
and for the purpose of dividing the poems 
into parts for closer study; and third, for 
a careful analysis of the poem and a study 
of the words contained in it. 

Mr. Maxwell’s advice is given in full on 
page 3 of the new cataiogue of the River- 
side Literature Series, which will be sent 
free to any address on application to the 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., New 
York, boston, and Chicago. Those in- 
tending to use Longfeliow’s “Evangeline” 
will be interested to know that Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. have recently brought out a 
new edition authorized by the children of 
Longfellow containing many valuable fea- 
tures, including a pronouncing vocabulary, 
a portrait, pictures of Longfellow’s birth- 
place, ete., and a good deal of very inter- 
esting introductory matter. This book of 
140 pages is sold for the small sum of fif- 
teen cents. 


Henry Holt & Co.’s fall announcements 
include “The Federalist,” by Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay; 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford, editor of 
“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” with 
very full foot-notes, index, and appendix, 
the last of over a hundred pages, 12mo. 
“Aan introduction to American Litera- 
ture,” by Henry S. Pancoast, on the plan 
of his “Introduction to English Litera- 
ture’; 16mo. “The Non-Religion of the 
Future,” a sociological study, translated 
from the French of M. Guyau; 8vo. “The 
Evolution of the Idea of God,” by Grant 
Allen; 8vo. “The Italians of To-day,” by 
Rene Bazin; translated by William 
Marchant, and treating of the people, coun- 
trv, economics, industries, literature, etc.; 
lZmo. ‘The Evolution of the Aryan,” by 
Rudolph von Ihering. “Journeys 
Through France,’ by H. A. Taine, and a 
new four-volume edition, with portraits of 
his ‘English Literature,” large, 12mo. 
“Selections from Matthew Arnold's 
Prose’; edited by Lewis E. Gates of Har- 
vard; English Reading Series, 16mo., 
“Blements of Comparative Zoology,” by 
Professor J. Sterling Kingsley of Tufts 
College; illustrated; 12mo, “Plant Life,’ 
by Professor C, R. Barnes of the University 
of Wisconsin; illustrated. ‘‘Laboratory 
Exercises in General Biology,” by Harriet 
Randolph, instructor at Bryn Mawr. A 
new and greatly enlarged edition of “‘A 
Text-Book in Physics,’ by Professor E. H. 
Hall of Harvard and J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of 
the Boston English high school; illus- 
trated: 16mo. “A Class-Book of Plane 
Geometry,” by Hy. W. Keigwin of Nor- 
wich (Ct.) Free Academy; _ illustrated; 
12mo. ‘“‘An Outline Introductory to Kant’s 
Critique of the Pure Reason,” by Professor 
R. M. Wenley of the University of Michi- 
gan. “An Elementary Spanish Reader,” 
by Professor M. M. Ramsey of the Colum- 
bian University; illustrated. “Wilhelm 
Tell,” by Schiller; edited by Professor A. 
H. Palmer of Yale; illustrated; 16mo. 
“Das Kalte Herz,” by Hauff; new edition, 
with vocabulary, 16mo. “Sept des Causer- 
ies du Lundi,” by Ste.-Beuve; edited by 
Professor George M. Harper of Princeton; 
l6mo, “La Fille du Depute,” by Ohnet; 
edited by G, Beck; 16mo, 


Author. Publisher. Price’ 
Patterson. American Book Co., N. Y. $0.25 
— Thompson, Brown, & Co, 
Emerson, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 
Judson. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 60 
Dolbear. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Th 
& Smith. Ginn & Co,, Boston, -90 
Morley. “ .60 
Blaisdell, — 
Ebers. D. Appleton & Co.,N. Y. 1.40 
Macdonald, Dodd, Mead, & Co., N.Y. 

Brooks. Lathrop Publishing Co., Boston. — 
Cotton. A.S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 25 


ADIRONDACKS. 


During September a series of physicians’ 
excursions will be run over the Fitchburg 
railroad to the Adirondacks, and no one 
not familiar with the beauties of that re- 
gion shou'd lose the opportunity of touring 
it at this time. The excursion will leave 
Boston September 7th and 21st, and be 
under the personal supervision of Dr. C. 
McV. Tobey, manager of the Adirondack 
Bureau of Information, Boston, who was 
a resident of the mountains for twenty- 
five years, and is thoroughly familiar with 
their beauties. All of the best section will 
be included in the tours, and the service 
will be first-class in every respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont in one grand pano- 
rama of mountain, lake, and river, and the 
atmosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will be a sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
gotten, 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this op- 
portunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the hotels 
and the railroads have arranged to per- 
form the service at actual cost and to give 
the best they have. 

The rates will be $55 and $40, according 
to tour selected, which amount includes all 
expenses, 

While designated “Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,’ it should be understood that they 
are not restricted to that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
dack trip ever advertised. 

For itinerary and information covering 
trip, application should be made to Dr. C. 
McV. Tobey, manager Adirondack Bureau 
of Information, 220 Devonshire street, 
soston, Mass. [3t 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
6 it a great convenience to go right over to 


’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


é Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Katablished 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


x x x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth re 
NEW YORK CITY. 


w 
Kellogeg’s Bureau 
The New York Educational Bureau 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States, 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
4. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. winth St., New York. 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Mansger. 
Pitisbura, Pa.. Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 
New York, N.Y. Washinaton, D. C.: San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (21st year.) ST. Louis, Mo, 


TH E one teacher fora place it is often hard to name, either because all the particulars are not given 

or because we cannot exactly meet them. But where we know what is wanted, and where the 
salary willcommand a competent teacher, we seldom fail. In May Superintendent Holden, of Olean, 
came here for a teacher in the high school, and according to the plan we always recommend, went care- 
fully over our list, selected a Miss Veeder, then teaching in Newark, visited her in her own school without 
her knowing who he was or why he came, and en- to go to South Africa under conditions that 
gaged her. Buta week ago she had opportunity ON seemed to her attractive, and asked Mr. Holden 
to release her. He wrote to us that he would doso if we had just the candidate to take her place. We 
telegraphed at once: “ Have just the candidate; full particulars mailed.’ As soon as the letter reached 
him, he appointed a place of meeting with her and engaged her. He did not look for any other candidate, 
for he knew it was unnecessary. When we say * just the candicate,” a school board need TWIC & 
look no further, We cannot always do it, but in this case we did it....... .. burke hese ent hae 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..........00000. Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Bultdine, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western Agency, 


wiz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sud Fantlies 


and FO it EIC a _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


j A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 

RID F F F F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 

PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 

s 18th year. Favorably known 

to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ss 2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stato St., Albany, N.Y. 


with good general education wanted for department work 
p E ( | A L | S TS in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade 
teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANTA, 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Guarantees 


364 Washington St., Boston, 

That it has within the last summer refused to recommend lady teachers to places paying from $250 to 
$850 per year because it would not recommend candidates it did not know about. The longer teachers are 
enrolled, the better their chance of promotion. The Agency guarantees members privi/eges in reading 
educational books not enjoyed in any other Agency. It guarantees to furnish its embers, through an 
association of thirteen years’ standing, a means of buying goods of all kinds at reduced rates, It wants 
candidates for next term and next year,as wellas for constantly occurring vacancies. It wants to knowof 
their work; and as an early enrollment gives a better opportunity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1, 9, 
REGISTRATION AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICE, Write for Manual and terms. 


Wi nsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; 
é Teachers’ | in every part of the country. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Manager. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Western Office, 
Agency. 


TEAGHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthave more members, Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, tiv. Dr. O. M, Surron, A.M., ; SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


President and Manager. 


The Journal of Education, 
Weekly, $2.50 a Year, 


AND 


The North-Western Monthly, 


A Magazine devoted to the Correlation of all Educational Forces, 


Suscription Price, $1.50 a Year, 


Both to one address for $3.40. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, - . - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XLVI —No. 9. 


GINN & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS 


A Practical Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., 


Author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.”’ 
448 pages. For Introduction, $1.20. 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 


12mo. 


This is a text-book on human physiology for use in higher schools. The design 
of the author has been to furnish a practical manual of the more important facts and 
principles of physiology and hygiene, which will be adapted to the needs of the stu- 
dents in high schools, normal schools, and academies. ; 

Supplementary to the text proper, and throughout the several chapters of this 
book, a series of carefully arranged and practical experiments has been added. 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


The Student’s American History. 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By D. H. MONTGOMERY, 


Author of ** The Leading Facts of History Series.” 


12mo. Cloth. 523+ 1v. Pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, $1.40. 


Mr. Montgomery’s histories are said by all to be, in their departments, une- 
qualed in scholarship, in true historic insight and temper, in interest and classroom 
availability. ‘They are admittedly the leading text-books on their subjects. Their 
popularity and wide use have been duly proportionate to their merits. 

In “The Student’s American History” the attractive and enduring qualities of 
Mr. Montgomery’s other histories are found in an even higher degree. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 
Publishers, 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 


New Books : New Methods 


By an Independent Company, 


Standard School Algebra. 


By GEORGE E, ATWOOD, 

A Book by a Practical Teacher, who is widely recognized as an 
expert in results and methods of teaching Algebra. 
Carefully graded, the first partin each subject being adapted to gram 

mar-school classes, while that which follows is suitable for the most 

advanced high schools. 

Well worth inspection by progressive educators. 
375 pages. Mailing price, $1.20. 

c. FP. WHEELOCK, B. s., Head Inspector, University of the 
State of New York. Iam pleased to see that the book contains a large 
proportion of literal examples, and that one feature commends it to me.” 

ZACH. T. MEINEL, Principal High School, Harrisburg, Pa.—“I have examined Atwood’s Algebra 
as faras through fractions. I wish to say itis thus far the clearest and best Jam acquainted with. I shall examine 
the balance of the book critically with much pleasure.” 

R. A. MCDONALD, High School, Irvington, N. Y.—“ I consider Atwood’s ‘Standard School Algebra’ 

It is neat in appearance, the work is full and well arranged, 


l2mo. Half morocco. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


WE ARE 


tle best book in elementary Algebra that I have seen. 
tle type is excellent, and if is @ model book.” 

Witliam KE. Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J., formerly Professor in 
Erasmus High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.—“ I have examined Atwood’s ‘Standard Sehool Algebra’ with 
special reference to its usefulness in Grammar and High Schools, and while it is very thorough and comprehensive 
in its treatment of the science, it is at the same time a text-book admirably adapted to students from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. The selection of problems is superior to that in any other school Algebra.” 


MORSE SPELLER =- BEST IN PRINT. 


By SAMUEL 'T. DUTTON, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Correlation of Spelling with History, 
Coat: Science, ete. Suited for eight grades. Mailing price, cloth, 30 cents. Boards, 24 cents. Part I., 15 
cents; Part IL, 20 cents 

Dr. ©. H. Levermore, President Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘I think this book has a more 
sensible plan than any other spelling book I know.” 

Gordy, Supervising Principal Public Schools, Hartford, Conn,.— “'The ‘Morse Speller’ is 
almost an ideal book.’ 

r, KE. Bates, Superintendent Schools, Fall River, Mass.—‘ The ‘Morse Speller’ is an excellent 
book, Dict ition ought to be the principal feature of instruction in spelling, and in this book it is made so.” 

George E. Gay, Superintendent Schools, Malden, Mass.—** 1 have been much pleased by my exami- 
nation of the * Morse Speller.’| It seems to be admirably adapted for the work it is intended to do.” 


Many Other Choice Books Now Ready. 


THE MIRSE COMPARY. Publishers, - 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 36 Bromfield Street. 


SILVE R, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pubiishers. 


Approved Text-books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOS "O° 
110-112 Boylston st, 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHI) ADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
Horactk MANN in a readable style. It is a study of | 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tious, socially, educationally, and religiously; of his This is the most complete account of Comenius 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- | and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re-|@0 Important work in the history of educational 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston | theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
inasters; of his congressional record, and notably of ; be Surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
ontest for re-election, with all the influ-| posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
Webster and his political friends | Clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
lastly, of his struggles at|‘* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calis him: 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Spencer. 
Price, 75 cents. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
Sohn Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 


12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


his heroie « 
ences of Dantel 
Opposed to hina; and, 
Antioch College. 


Tar 

PAYNE’S LECTURES 

On the Science and Art of Education. 
Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
| Al 

London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. THE SCHOLEMASTER. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. | Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to | F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
Reading Circles. | London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


LIFE AND SERVICES ‘DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
of John D. Philbrick. | W. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. | pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. 275 pp. 


Cloth. 328 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 


4 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


“MISS SALISBURY'S 


Family and Day School for Girls, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Offers a healthful and cultured home for girls, 
and fits for college. — 


> 
Information. 


PUBLISHING? 


COMPANY 2. e New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SEASIDE SEMINARY, Southport, Conn. 

A sinall boarding school for young ladies and vhil- 
dren. Prepares forcollege. Individual training for 
backward children. Vocal music aud physical train- 
ing without extra charge. Opens Sept. 23d. 


| 


Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys. 


> 2 HEX (ES 7B #450. We believe in as hard work in studies as in foot- 
(OH) ball. Individual attention; care, comforts ; healthful 
y BSF WZ = location ; bowling alley. 
= 1) 


FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


© ~ GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 


= A HOME SCHOOL for Both Sexes. 
©) 


(( ©)))) College preparatory and modern language work a 
SFY SC 00 i specialty. Fall term begins Tuesday, August 31, 1897. 

— = For particulars and catalogues send to 

'j-N And we send /ree to any applicant our 7% \ ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, A.M., Principal. 
(© )) **Books Wanted” Catalogue of over 2,000 (©) —— 
X Y school-books, with the prices at which Q\&= 

we accept second-hand as well as new re 

( 6 ) books. © 

J SY and college preparatory classes. Terms, including 
Vji=~S e pay Cas tia piano instruction, $300, School year opens Sept. 21st. 

©)))) (©) Apply to Mrs. A. B. RUSSELL, Principal. 
For all marketable school-books, or if © : : 


ired, we credit consignments on ac- 
( 9) COLLEGES. 
((((O)))) 


count, to be paid by us in other school- U j~>~ 
books from time to time as needed. { ©) — 
4 HINDS & NOBLE SZ {pOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4 Cooper Institute 
AWS j] Mention this ad. 


New York City Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


MERRIMAC, MASS, 
W HITTIER HOME SCHOOL, where a limited number 


of girls are received into intermediate, grammar 


Franklin College, 


| Board, tuition, room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk.; 


“jj 
(©) 


\ 


( 


total cost, $140 a yr. 8 courses; course for D.D., 
Ph. D., &c. Catalog free, with plan to earn funds. 


W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


DUCATIONAL WAIFS, NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course for Supervisors of Musie in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
By Albert E. Winship.} ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
7 approved methods. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
Price, 10 cents. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

_ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT, Methods of| Principal, BECKWITH. 
By Profs. John W. White and A. C, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Price, 15 cents. . For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. N, Principal. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS, By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Kighth Century, inclusive. Frice, 
15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 


phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Teaching. 
Richardson. 35 pages. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN THOMPSON, Principal. 


Horace Mann 
the 

& Romerset Street, Boston. 
Educator. A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 


dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 


a FORT E AC HE RS’ INSTITUTES. 
(000 LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WinsHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Address 


By summer schools or institutes. 

rT ATO > Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY 
A. E. WINSHIP. 2 Somerset Street. Boston. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., Any Subscriber 

of the JOURNAL OF EpucaATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 

M ae ‘irst less i Shorth: CE. 
CHAFF postal card, the name and address to 
. which he would like the paper sent. 


Wy HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
mention the “Journal of Education.” Somerset St., Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


T Ws Penmanship, 

HOR A Bookkeeping 
and Spanish TAULGH MAIL and | 

Personally. Good positions secured all pupils 


when competent. Allthese branches TAUGHT BY 
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